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LA  pays  the  price 


for  ACLU 

One  of  the  longest-running 
municipal  police  controversies 
was  laid  to  rest  February  22, 
when  a Los  Angeles  Superior 
Court  judge  approved  a $1.8 
million  out-of-court  settlement  of 
a lawsuit  charging  that  the  Los 
Angeles  police  had  spied  on  law- 
abiding  private  citizens. 

The  45-page  settlement  docu- 
ment calls  for  the  city  to  pay 
$900,000  to  the  144  plaintiffs  in 
the  suit,  and  $900,000  to  their  at- 
torneys, all  members  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

The  agreement  also  establishes 
what  are  believed  to  be  the 
tightest  controls  on  police  in- 
telligence activities  in  the  nation, 
with  future  undercover  investiga- 
tions by  the  police  requiring 
authorization  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  a 
civilian  panel.  In  the  past,  only 
the  chief  of  police  held  that 
authority. 

The  police  commission  will 
have  the  authority  to  approve  or 
reject  undercover  operations  by 
the  LAPD’s  new  anti-terrorist 
division,  which  was  created  to 
replace  the  beleaguered  Public 
Disorder  Intelligence  Division.  In 
addition,  intelligence  records  will 
be  audited  periodically  by  two 
members  of  the  police  commis- 
sion. 

Police  department  compliance 
with  the  settlement  will  be  over- 
seen by  a Los  Angeles  Superior 
Court  judge  until  1991,  and  the 
ACLU  also  plans  to  serve  as  a 
watchdog. 

Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  who  along 


spy  suit 


Bradley 


with  other  politicians  had  been 
spied  upon  by  members  of  the 
LAPD  Public  Disorder  In- 
telligence Division,  approved  of 

the  settlement,  calling  it 
“equitable  to  all  parties. 

“We  have  succeeded  in  balanc- 
ing the  proper  role  of  the  police 
department  in  the  gathering  of  in- 
telligence with  the  protection  of 
the  civil  rights  of  every  citizen," 
Bradley  said  in  a prepared  state- 
ment. 

According  to  a statement 
issued  by  the  City  Council,  the 
decision  to  settle  the  five-year 
lawsuit  out  of  court  was  “based 
on  practical  and  economic  con- 
siderations, including  the  high 
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Senate  OK’s  death  penalty 
for  air  pirates,  spies,  killers 


Continuing  its  recent  emphasis 
on  anticrime  legislation,  the  U.S. 
Senate  recently  approved  two 
bills,  one  that  would  reinstate  the 
Federal  death  penalty  for  ter- 
rorists, spies  and  people  who  at- 
tack the  President,  and  another 
that  would  permit  Federal  pros- 
ecution of  career  armed  robbers 
and  burglars. 

Both  measures  have  now 
moved  to  the  House.  President 
Reagan,  in  a political  speech 
February  18,  urged  House 
members  to  act  favorably  on  the 
Senate  anticrime  bills,  saying 
“the  liberal  approach  of  coddling 
criminals  didn’t  work  and  never 
will.” 

The  capital  punishment  bill 
would  apply  to  Federal  laws 
against  espionage,  interstate 
transportation  of  explosives, 
airline  hijacking,  murder  on 
Federal  property,  kidnapping  and 
attempts  to  assassinate  the  Presi- 


dent, including  cases  where  the 
attempt  is  unsuccessful. 

The  legislation  specifies  that 
executions  be  carried  out  by  the 
method  used  in  the  state  where 
the  sentence  is  imposed.  If  the 
state  has  no  death  penalty  the 
court  would  designate  another 
state  for  execution. 

The  second  bill,  passed  92-to-0, 
would  apply  to  criminals  con- 
victed twice  of  a felony  robbery  or 
burglary  at  the  Federal  or  local 
level.  It  would  allow  Federal  pros- 
ecution of  such  criminals  for  a 
third  offense,  and  would  mandate 
a prison  term  of  at  least  15  years 
for  those  convicted. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  relieve 
the  overburdened  state  and  local 
criminal  justice  system  by  shunt- 
ing certain  criminals  into  the 
Federal  court  system,  which  pro- 
vides faster  trials,  more  restric- 
tive bail  and  longer  sentences. 


High-tech  specislizstion  in  policing: 

Computer  crime  takes  off 


By  Jennifer  Browdy 

In  the  old  days,  the  stan- 
dard tools  of  a bank  robbery 
were  a stocking  mask  and  a 
gun.  And  the  standard 
methods  for  catching  a bank 
robber  were  the  high-speed 
chase  and  relentless 
fingerprint-tracking. 

But  a new  era  has  dawned 
for  bank  robbers  and  law  en- 
forcement officials  alike:  the 
computer  age.  With  the  aid  of 
a computer,  stealing  money 
takes  no  more  than  a few  taps 
on  the  keyboard,  and  the 
challenge  of  catching  the 
crime,  as  well  as  the  criminal, 
has  spawned  a new  special- 
ization within  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Computer-related  crimes 
fall  into  an  extremely  broad 
category.  Victims  are  often 
credit  card  and  banking  in- 
stitutions, but  may  also  be 
retail  and  manufacturing 
companies,  research  firms 
and  educational  institutions, 
government  agencies  and 
communications  networks. 
In  nearly  every  application  of 
the  computer  there  is  room 
for  criminal  abuse. 

Partly  because  computer- 
related  crimes  are  so  hard  to 
classify,  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  accumulated 
very  little  data  on  the 


The  modern  bank  robber's  best  friend:  the  portable  personal 

computer.  w«le  World  Photo 

number  of  such  crimes  com- 
mitted each  year  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  whom. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation has  only  been 
maintaining  statistics  of 
computer-related  crimes  for 
the  past  five  months,  and 
Tony  Damsky,  chief  of  the 
FBI’s  Financial  Crimes  Unit, 
said  there  are  "no  credible 
statistics  on  the  number  of 
computer-related  crime  viola- 
tions. 

"The  records  of  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  reflect 
traditional  crime  categories, 
and  a computer  could  be  used 
in  any  or  all  of  them."  Dam- 
sky  said.  “There  is  no 
generally  agreed-upon  defini- 


tion of  what  computer  crime 
is.” 

According  to  Sgt.  John 
Burke,  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department’s  finan- 
cial investigations  unit,  com- 
puter crime  can  be  broken 
down  into  two  broad  areas: 
“crime  with  the  computer, 
and  crime  against  the  com- 
puter.” 

“The  first  is  very  common, 
and  shows  up  in  cases  of 
fraud  or  embezzlement, 
where  a computer  is  used. 
It’s  the  same  thing  that  used 
to  be  done  by  clerks  who 
altered  numbers  on  a ledger, 
only  instead  of  using  a pencil. 
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Parting  shots 


For  28  years,  this  liquor  store  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  has  been  the  livelihood  of  Ray  Verbanic.  Now  Verbanic, 
who  has  been  charged  with  second-degree  murder  after  he  shot  and  killed  a holdup  man.  has  put  his 
business  up  for  sale.  He  says  he’s  been  robbed  nine  times  and  doesn’t  want  toget  shot  himself.  wnJeWorWPtwto 


Around  the  Nation 
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MARYLAND  — Self-proclaimed 
serial  killer  Henry  Lee  Lucas,  who 
has  been  indicted  for  65  murders 
across  the  United  States  and  who 
claims  to  have  killed  more  than 
150  people,  has  been  named  in  a 
murder  warrant  obtained  by  the 
Baltimore  County  Police  for  a 
1975  homicide.  Sgt.  Paul  Waclin- 
ski  said  that  Lucas  identified  a 
photo  of  a strangulation  victim 
named  James  F.  Carpellotti  and 
provided  details  about  the  slay- 
ing that  only  the  killer  could  have 
known.  Lucas  was  known  to  have 
been  in  the  Baltimore  area  during 
November  and  December  of  1975. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - In  the  city 
of  Chester,  Mayor  Joseph  F.  Bat- 
tle and  city  controller  William 
Brown  III  have  announced  plans 
for  a citizens  crime  commission. 
Three  brutal  crimes  occurred  in 
Chester  in  January,  terrifying 
residents  and  convincing  city  of- 
ficials that  something  needed  to 
be  done  to  deter  crime.  Battle  and 
Brown  have  had  “crime-fighting 
cards”  printed  with  the  slogan 
“Crime  against  anybody  is  bad, 
so  let’s  give  love  a chance.”  But 
Chester  Police  Chief  John  Owens 
says  he  does  not  believe  the  new 
crime-fighting  tactics  are  going  to 
make  much  of  a difference. 

MAINE  — Portland  sheriff  Mar- 
tin S.  Joyce  Jr.  has  decided  to 
allow  his  three  detectives  to  drive 
their  county-issued  cars  home  at 
the  end  of  their  work  day.  In  1 98 1 , 
Joyce  ordered  the  detectives  to 
leave  the  cars  at  police  head- 
quarters at  the  end  of  their  shifts 
to  save  on  gas.  He  said  he  had 
issued  that  order  after  hearing 
that  the  detectives  were  using  the 
cars  for  personal  driving.  Allow- 
ing the  cars  to  go  home  with  the 
detectives  prevents  them  from 
having  to  return  to  the  sheriff’s 
department  in  case  of  emergen- 
cies. Joyce  said. 

CONNECTICUT  - The  East 
Hampton  Juvenile  Review  Board 
will  shortly  begin  operations, 
reviewing  first-offender  cases 
referred  to  it  by  police.  The  board 
hopes  to  convince  young 
lawbreakers  not  to  commit  a se- 
cond offense,  thereby  reducing 
the  caseload  in  juvenile  courts  by 
allowing  some  non- judicial  and 
community-oriented  disposi- 
tions. Similar  review  boards  are  in 
operation  in  about  20  Connecticut 
towns. 


parents  could  use  if  their  children 
should  ever  run  away,  become 
lost  or  kidnapped.  In  the  future, 
the  program  will  be  enlarged  to 
supply  parents  with  photographs 
and  dental  charts  of  their 
children,  as  well  as  safety  tips  and 
information  about  missing 
children.  Pinellas  County  is  one  of 
six  communities  in  the  country 
developing  model  child-safety 
plans  under  the  Missing 
Children's  Act  of  1982. 

A former  South  African  police 
captain  turned  bank  robber  was 
shot  to  death  by  police  in  Ft. 
Lauderdale  last  month.  Police 
used  fingerprints  to  identify  the 
victim  of  a shootout  as  Andre 
Stander,  36.  Stander  was  con- 
victed in  1980  of  several  armed 
robberies  in  his  native  South 
Africa,  and  was  sentenced  to  17 
years  in  prison.  He  broke  out  of  a 
South  African  prison  in  August 
and  entered  the  United  States  in 
New  York  on  January  27.  He  was 
shot  during  a struggle  for  a 
policeman’s  gun  that  ensued 
when  a Ft.  Lauderdale  police  tac- 
tical squad  attempted  to  arrest 
him. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  - A post- 
Christmas  influx  of  prisoners, 
slow  access  to  the  State  Park 
prison  facility  and  a more  conser- 
vative state  parole  board  has 
caused  the  South  Carolina  prison 
population  to  increase 
dramatically.  According  to  cor- 
rections commissioner  William 
Leeke,  the  prison  population  is 
about  8,170  inmates,  290  inmates 
above  the  “safe  and  reasonable" 
capacity  established  for  the 
prison  by  the  Board  of  Correc- 
tions and  the  state  Budget  and 
Control  Board.  The  overcrowding 
could  cause  Governor  Richard  W. 
Riley  to  invoke  the  Prison 
Emergency  Overcrowding  Act, 
which  allows  him  to  roll  back 
release  dates  of  eligible  prisoners 
by  90  days  to  ease  crowded  condi- 
tions. Last  September  Riley 
authorized  the  early  release  of  300 
qualified  inmates. 

VIRGINIA  — The  State  Senate 
has  voted  to  dissolve  the  Virginia 
State  Crime  Commission,  though 
a reprieve  for  the  commission 
may  be  granted  by  the  House. 
The  13-year-old  commission  has 
been  a policy  body  representing 
the  state’s  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. The  Senate  claims  that 
legislative  committees  can  do  the 
work  once  assigned  to  the  com- 
mission. 


groups  in  promotion  practices. 
The  settlement  follows  guidelines 
drawn  up  in  a temporary  injunc- 
tion issued  by  a U.S.  District 
Court  judge  in  1975.  It  provides 
$187,000  to  be  divided  among 
blacks  denied  promotions  be- 
tween 1971  and  1980. 


Plains  States 


FLORIDA  — Pinellas  County’s 
Juvenile  Welfare  Board  has 
launched  a new  child  safety  pro- 
gram. Preschool  children  are 
fingerprinted  by  volunteers,  and 
the  records  given  to  their  parents. 
The  program's  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide identifying  information 


MICHIGAN  - A 10-year-old 
Federal  affirmative  action  suit 
against  the  Wayne  County 
Sheriff’s  Department  has  been 
settled  with  the  county  agreeing 
to  promote  equal  numbers  of 
black  and  white  deputies.  A 
group  of  black  deputies  filed  suit 
in  1974,  charging  then-Sheriff 
William  Lucas,  who  is  now  the 
county  executive,  with  dis- 
crimination against  minority 


MICHIGAN  — The  nation’s  first 
crime  victim  in-patient  treatment 
center  has  been  opened  in  St. 
Lawrence  Hospital  near  Lansing. 
The  center  offers  psychological 
counseling,  exercise  and  diet 
training,  meditation  and  criminal 
justice  seminars.  Three  women, 
victims  of  rape,  incest  and 
physical  assault,  are  the  center's 
first  patients. 

WISCONSIN  — Impassioned 
testimony  from  Milwaukee  Coun- 
ty Transit  System  bus  drivers 
about  assaults  they  have  suffered 
has  convinced  the  County 
Board's  finance  committee  to 
recommend  the  formation  of  a 
special  15-deputy  unit  to  patrol 
county  buses  and  parks.  Sheriff 
Richard  E.  Artison  had  orginally 
sought  a 29-member  unit,  which 
would  have  cost  the  county  $1 
million,  compared  with  $530,000 
for  the  smaller  unit.  If  approved 
by  the  full  County  Board  and  the 
county  executive,  the  special  unit 
will  go  into  operation  in  July. 

INDIANA  — In  the  April  issue  of 
Reader’s  Digest,  the  Indianapolis 
Police  Department’s  missing  per- 
sons division  will  receive  national 
attention  for  its  work  with  miss- 
ing children.  Since  the  unit’s  crea- 
tion in  1968,  20,000  children  have 
been  reported  missing,  and  the 
unit  has  accounted  for  every  one 
of  them.  The  department  takes 
missing  child  reports  24  hours  a 
day  and  there  is  no  waiting  period 
before  reporting.  A monthly 
bulletin  is  distributed  to  all 
patrolmen  and  is  posted  in  places 
where  runaways  may  show  up, 
such  as  arcades  and  restaurants. 
According  to  Lieut.  Bob  Snow, 
“The  main  difference  is  that  this 
department  gives  missing 
children  a high  priority  and  most 
other  city  police  departments 
don’t.” 

KENTUCKY  - A proposed 
amendment  to  the  Kentucky 
State  Constitution  that  would 
give  sheriffs  the  right  to  succeed 
themselves  is  one  step  away  from 
a place  on  the  November  ballot. 
The  bill  passed  in  the  Senate  and, 
after  being  approved  in  the  House 
State  Government  Committee- 
without  debate,  is  expected  to  win 
approval  from  the  full  House  as 
well. 

After  a week  of  intense  lobby- 
ing, Gary  Fields,  a Jefferson 
County  police  officer,  won  state 
Senate  support  for  a bill  that 
would  give  approximately  1,750 
police  officers  and  firemen  the  op- 
tion of  retiring  with  full  pension 
after  20  years  of  service.  The  bill 
had  failed  to  receive  enough  sup- 
port for  a floor  vote  when  it  was 
aired  previously.  Full  benefits  are 
now  available  to  civil  servants 
only  after  25  years  of  service. 


MINNESOTA  - A Hennepin 
County  sheriff’s  deputy  who  sur- 
rendered his  service  revolver  to  a 
prisoner  will  not  be  disciplined, 
according  to  a spokesman  for  the 
sheriff's  department.  Deputy 
Frank  Mazzuca  was  guarding  a 
hospitalized  prisoner  when  the 
prisoner  held  a spoon  handle  to 
the  throat  of  a nurse  and  made 
both  the  nurse  and  deputy  believe 
it  was  a scalpeL  The  prisoner,  Jef- 
frey Dale  Achtzener,  threatened 
to  kill  the  nurse  if  Mazzuca  didn’t 
hand  over  the  gun.  The  deputy 
tried  to  talk  the  prisoner  out  of  it, 
but  surrendered  the  gun  after 
three  minutes.  Achtzener  later 
killed  himself  after  confronting 
six  police  officers.  The  sheriff's 
department  has  requested  that 
hospitalized  prisoners  be  issued 
plastic  utensils. 

KANSAS  — During  its  first  year 
in  business,  Kansas  City’s 
24-hour  anti-crime  hotline 
chalked  up  solutions  to  156  major 
crimes,  either  by  arrest  or  indict- 
ment. During  this  period,  $12,630 
in  reward  money  was  paid  to  96 
people  for  tips  that  helped  solve 
crimes.  A caller  can  receive  as 
much  as  $1,000  for  any  tip  that 
results  in  an  indictment.  The  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Kansas 
City  Commission,  James  R. 
Graham,  said  he  expects  the  pro- 
gram to  grow.  “We’re  off  to  a 
great  start  in  1984,  with  nine 
cases  being  solved  this  year  with 
tips  from  the  program. 

IOWA  — Defendants  in  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  cases 
handled  last  year  by  the  Polk 
County  Attorney’s  major  offense 
bureau  pleaded  guilty  or  were 
found  guilty,  according  to  recent- 
ly released  statistics.  Out  of  37 
trials,  the  major  offense  bureau 
obtained  33  guilty  verdicts, 
bringing  the  trial  success  rate  to 
89  percent.  The  bureau  handles 
cases  involving  major  crimes 
such  as  murder,  rape,  arson  and 
robbery,  as  well  as  career 
criminals.  More  than  half  of  the 
defendants  who  were  convicted 
last  year  have  been  sentenced  to 
prison,  including  three  defen- 
dants who  were  sentenced  to  life 
terms. 


ARIZONA  — The  Arizona 
Department  of  Corrections  has 
begun  a program  that  could  mean 
up  to  21  consecutive  meat  loaf 
meals  and  no  television,  exercise 
or  visitors  for  violent  prisoners. 
The  department  is  undertaking 
the  program  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  order  back  to  Arizona  State 
Prison’s  Cellblock  6,  the  ad- 
ministrative segregation  unit  for 


the  most  violent  prisoners.  The 
Arizona  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
tried  to  halt  the  implementation 
of  the  program,  calling  it  “cruel 
and  unusual  punishment”  and  a 
violation  of  an  inmate’s  due  pro- 
cess. U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Carl  Muecke  has  scheduled  a May 
22  hearing  to  examine  the 
ACLU’s  charges. 

TEXAS  — A $3. 8-million  lawsuit 
has  been  filed  against  the  City  of 
Balch  Springs  by  two  former  city 
police  officers,  who  claim  they 
were  dismissed  in  December 
because  they  talked  to  other 
police  officers  about  joining  a 
union.  The  former  officers,  Oliver 
S.  Still  and  Ronnie  W.  Cates,  filed 
the  suit  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Dallas.  Police  Chief  Thomas 
McGee  says  the  officers  were 
dismissed  because  of  their  inabili- 
ty to  perform  satisfactorily,  not 
because  of  their  discussions  con- 
cerning membership  in  the  union. 


CALIFORNIA  - A lack  of 
qualified  police  supervisors 
necessary  to  work  the  streets  dur- 
ing the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  San  Francisco  this 
summer  has  caused  concern 
within  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Officers  Association.  There  are 
presently  75  vacant  sergeant 
positions,  according  to  associa- 
tion president  A1  Casiato,  but  pro- 
motions  have  been  stopped 
because  of  an  on-going  Federal 
consent  decreee  mandating  cer- 
tain levels  of  minority  representa- 
tion in  the  department.  Casiato 
said  75  percent  of  the  police  force 
has  less  than  3lA  years  of  ex- 
perience, and  he  contends  that  the 
experience  of  senior  officers  will 
be  necessary  to  control  possible 
street  demonstrations  during  the 
convention,  which  will  be  held 
from  July  16  to  20. 

The  highest  ranking  motorcy- 
cle police  officer  in  Los  Angeles,, 
known  as  “the  King"  to  the  350 
officers  he  had  supervised  for 
three  years,  was  critically  injured 
by  an  oncoming  car  that  hit  his 
bike  February  19.  Sgt.  Michael 
Bergman,  44,  a 23-year  police 
veteran,  was  on  his  way  to 
oversee  motorcycle  police  patrol- 
ling the  route  of  the  Los  Angeles 
International  Marathon  from 
Santa  Monica  to  the  Coliseum, 
which  will  be  used  during  the 
summer  Olympics  this  year.  An 
oncoming  car  apparently  failed  to 
see  Bergman  and  attempted  to 
make  a left  turn  in  front  of  him, 
resulting  in  a near  head-on  colli- 
sion. Bergman  was  listed  in 
critical  condition  following  three 
hours  of  surgery  at  Daniel 
Freeman  Marina  Hospital,  where 
he  was  taken  for  a broken  leg, 
ankle,  collarbone  and  several  ribs, 
as  well  as  a bruised  lung  and  cuts. 
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Parlez- 

vous 

gridlock? 


French  highway  police  units 
block  a suburban  highway 
leading  to  Paris  last  month,  as 
part  of  an  effort  to  retake  control 
of  the  roads  from  disgruntled 
French  truckers  bent  on  slowing 
down  and  disrupting  traffic 
around  the  capital  city.  The 
truckers  have  been  protesting  the 
nation's  economic  policies. 
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Killing  of  NYC  cop  sparks  state  parole  shakup 


The  sharp  criticism  of  New 
York  state's  parole  board  that 
grew  out  of  the  St.  Valentine’s 
Day  killing  of  a New  York  City 
police  officer  by  a state  parolee 
has  led  to  the  firing  of  the  parole 
board  chief  by  Governor  Mario 
Cuomo. 

The  case  of  the  parolee,  George 
Acosta,  erupted  in  controversy 
after  he  was  arrested  in  connec- 
tion with  the  murder  of  Officer 
Thomas  P.  Ruotolo  outside  a 
Bronx  gas  station  on  February 
14.  Acosta,  24,  was  being  ques- 
tioned about  a stolen  moped  when 
he  shot  at  several  police  officers, 
killing  Ruotolo  and  seriously 
wounding  Officers  Tanya  Braith- 
waite  and  Hipolito  Padilla. The 
return  fire  from  the  officers 
wounded  Acosta. 

Acosta  had  been  paroled  in 
1982  after  serving  part  of  a 


In  Harms’  way. . . 


5-to-15  year  sentence  for 
manslaughter.  He  was  arrested 
again  twice  in  1983.  In  one  case 
the  charges  of  weapons  posses- 
sion and  driving  without  a license 
were  dropped,  and  in  the  other  a 
charge  of  burglary  was  reduced  to 
criminal  mischief,  a misde- 
meanor. According  to  Acosta’s 
parole  officer,  Acosta  “abscond- 
ed” after  the  second  arrest,  butno 
arrest  warrant  was  issued. 

The  deposed  parole  chief,  Ed- 
ward R.  Hammock,  blamed  the 
killing  on  the  negligence  of 
Acosta’s  parole  officer  and  the 
parole  officer’s  supervisor.  “The 
system  didn’t  fail,”  he  said,  “but 
the  people  in  the  system  didn’t 
carry  out  their  responsibilities." 

The  Governor’s  replacement 
for  Hammock,  Ramon  Rodriguez, 
has  been  executive  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  state  Division  for  Youth 


Shot  by  a parolee  were  New  York 
Padilla. 

since  early  1983.  He  served  as  a 
lawyer  for  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
for  three  years  before  becoming 
counsel  to  the  State  Department 


City  officers  (1.  to  r.>  Thomas  Ruotolo,  Tanya  Braith waite  and  HipoUto 
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Miami  chief  demoted  to  captain 


of  Correctional  Services. 

Rodriguez,  30,  said  that  under 
his  direction  the  parole  board 
would  stiffen  its  criteria  for  in- 
mates seeking  parole.  He 
acknowledged  that  this  would 
mean  an  increase  in  the  state’s 
prison  population,  but  main- 


tained that  his  principal  area  < 
concern  is  the  quality  of  superv 
sion  provided  by  the  parol 
system. 

Rodriguez,  who  will  ear 
$59,800  a year,  must  be  cor 
firmed  by  the  State  Senate.  Hi 
term  will  expire  in  August  1989. 


Former  Miami  police  chief  Ken- 
neth Harms  remains  on  admini- 
strative leave  following  his  demo- 
tion to  captain  in  late  January. 

Harms  was  relieved  of  his 
duties  by  City  Manager  Howard 
Gary  on  January  28  after  weeks 
of  disagreement  with  Gary  over  a 
proposed  reorganization  plan 
that  would  require  more  officers 
to  report  to  Harms  directly.  The 
plan  was  spurred  by  a report  that 
recommended  the  Miami  police 
department  be  “flattened.” 

The  study  also  said  the  depart- 
ment should  hire  more  blacks  and 
Hispanics  and  should  beef  up 
training  for  less  experienced  of- 
ficers. 

In  an  interview  with  a Miami 
newspaper,  Harms  termed  the 


report  “90  percent  b.s.”  Gary, 
however,  saw  merit  in  the  pro- 
posals. 

Harms  has  threatened  to  seek 
“whatever  protections’’  are 
available  to  him,  but  according  to 
assistant  city  manager  Jack 
Eeds,  Harms  has  no  right  of  ap- 
peal. “All  department  directors 
serve  at  the  will  of  the  city 
manager,”  Eeds  said. 

Public  opinion  on  the  issue  has 
been  divided.  A rally  sponsored 
by  black  radio  commentator  Les 
Brown  was  held  February  9 in 
support  of  Gary’s  firing  of 
Harms. 

But  one  city  commissioner,  Joe 
Carollo,  said  he  might  make  a 
move  to  have  Gary  ousted 
because  of  the  flap.  Carollo  said 


he  saw  “no  justification”  for 
Harms's  removal  as  police  chief, 
and  that  the  city  manager  was  ill- 
advised  to  have  fired  Harms  dur- 
ing a racially  sensitive  police 
manslaughter  trial. 

Luis  Alvarez,  a suspended 
Miami  police  officer,  is  currently 
on  trial  for  the  fatal  shooting  of  a 
20-year-old  black  in  December 
1982.  The  shooting  sparked  three 
days  of  racial  violence  in  the  city, 
and  also  caused  some  prominent 
blacks  to  call  for  Harms’s 
removal  as  police  chief. 

City  manager  Gary  has  named 
Assistant  Chief  Herbert  J. 
Breslow,  a 29-year  veteran  of  the 
police  department,  as  the  replace- 
ment for  Harms. 


DC  memorial  proposed  for 
police  slain  in  line  of  duty 


Federal  legislation  has  been 
proposed  to  establish  a national 
law  enforcement  heroes  memorial 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  (D-R.I.)  and 
Rep.  Mario  Biaggi(D-N.Y-)  are  co- 
sponsors of  the  measure,  which 
would  honor  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers who  have  lost  their  lives  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

“With  good  reason  we  have 
built  memorials  to  honor  those 
who  lost  their  lives  in  foreign 
wars,”  Biaggi  said.  “A  similar  na- 
tional monument  is  needed  to 
honor  those  brave  men  and 
women  who  lose  their  lives  at 
home  in  the  war  against  crime.” 


Biaggi,  a former  New  York  Cit; 
police  officer,  was  wounded  tei 
times  during  his  23  years  of  ser 
vice. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation 
the  Law  Enforcement  Officer: 
Memorial  Fund,  a non-profl 
group,  would  be  authorized  t< 
establish  the  memorial  througl 
private  contributions.  The  group 
would  also  be  responsible  foi 
recommending  a suitable  location 
and  design  for  the  memorial,  with 
final  approval  coming  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
National  Capitol  Planning  Com- 
mission. 
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Top  dogs 


President  Reagan  extends  a congratulatory  paw  to  McGruff,  the  crime 
dog,  during  Crime  Prevention  Week  last  month.  McGruff  (played  by 
Sgt.  Winston  Cavendish  of  the  St.  Tammany’s  Parish,  La.,  Sheriff’s 
Department)  was  on  hand  at  the  White  House  to  honor  volunteers,  law 
enforcement  officers  and  elected  officials.  Wide  World  Photo 


Fla.  supervet 
calls  it  quits 

A 38-year  veteran  of  the  Florida 
Highway  Patrol  is  retiring  this 
year  with  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing served  as  a uniformed 
member  of  the  patrol  longer  than 
any  other  person  in  the  history  of 
the  patrol. 

Capt.  Bill  J.  Barnett,  com- 
mander of  Troop  L in  Palm  Beach 
County,  was  a training  officer  at 
the  Florida  Highway  Patrol 
Training  Academy  for  nearly  20 
years,  and  was  chief  training  of- 
ficer from  1970  to  1973.  He  said 
his  greatest  satisfaction  was  see- 
ing the  recruits  he  helped  train  go 
on  to  successful  careers  in  the 
patrol. 

Highway  Patrol  Capt.  John  M. 
Russi  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major  and  will  be  chief  of 
troop  operations  for  the  southern 
field  command.  Russi  has  been 
with  the  patrol  for  24  years,  and 
has  served  as  commander  of 
Troop  C in  Lakeland  since  last 
February. 

A taste  of 
Wellington 

Randall  “Duke”  Wellington, 
the  police  chief  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  has  asked  for  more  Federal 
law  enforcement  aid  to  relieve  the 
Mahoning  Valley  of  its  organized 
crime  rackets. 

Wellington,  a member  of  the 
force  for  27  years,  has  had  plenty 
of  experience  in  fighting  organ- 
ized crime.  As  head  of  the  vice 
squad  in  1972,  he  helped  get 
racketeer  Joseph  Naples  Jr.  ar- 
rested and  convicted  on  Federal 
charges  of  running  numbers.  The 
city’s  vice  squad  grew  from  two 
members  to  14  under 
Wellington's  leadership,  but  has 
since  dropped  to  nine  due  to  tight 
finances. 

Nevertheless,  Wellington  plans 
to  initiate  a crackdown  on 
organized  crime  from  the  bottom 
up.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of 
his  command,  which  began  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  police  made  six 
arrests  of  numbers  and  gambling 
machine  operators. 

Helping  one 
who  helped 

A Washington,  D.C.,  cab  driver 
who  was  sued  after  he  cooperated 
with  a police  investigation  will  be 


represented  by  the  city  free  of 
charge. 

The  cab  driver,  Eugene  A.  Cur- 
tis, has  been  named  along  with 
Mayor  Marion  Barry  in  a 
$440,000  civil  suit  brought  by  a 
D.C.  auto  inspector  after  a jury 
acquitted  the  inspector  of  a 
charge  that  he  had  requested  a 
bribe  in  exchange  for  giving  Cur- 
tis’s cab  a clean  bill  of  health.  Cur- 
tis participated  in  the  police  in- 
vestigation leading  to  the  charge. 

The  city  originally  refused  to 
represent  Curtis,  but  when  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  began 
raising  money  to  pay  Curtis's 
legal  fees,  the  mayor  asked  the 
law  firm  of  Hogan  & Hartson  to 
represent  him  as  a public  service 
free  of  charge. 

The  U.S.  Attorney's  office  also 
got  involved  when  U.S.  Attorney 
Joseph  E.  diGenova  offered  to 
represent  Curtis.  According  to  a 
report  in  The  Washington  Post, 
diGenova  said  it  was  “unfor- 
tunate, if  not  scandalous"  that 
the  city  was  not  going  to  come  to 
Curtis’s  aid. 

300  down, 
2,700  to  go 

A task  force  set  up  two  months 
ago  to  track  down  wanted 
criminals  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
has  proved  a success.  Officials 
said  the  establishment  of  the 
Fugitive  Task  Force,  a joint  effort 
of  Federal  and  local  law  enforcers, 
has  led  to  the  apprehension  of 
more  than  3 00  fugitives. 

The  task  force  includes  state, 
city  and  suburban  agencies  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  as 
well  as  Federal  agencies.  It  is 
designed  to  coordinate  manhunt 
investigations,  avoiding  duplica- 
tion of  effort  among  agencies  and 
allowing  for  a sharing  of  exper- 
tise. 

According  to  Thomas  C. 
Rapone,  a U.S.  Marshal  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
there  are  more  than  3,000  war- 
rants for  serious  felonies  out- 
standing in  the  Philadelphia  area, 
many  more  than  a year  old. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  include 
several  municipal  police  depart- 
ments in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  South  Jersey,  coun- 
ty detectives  and  the  district  at- 
torneys in  Montgomery, 
Delaware  and  Chester  Counties  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  U.S.  Marshal 
of  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration, 
and  U.S.  Customs. 


Outgunning 
the  police 

In  1981,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers had  in  their  possession 
some  18,740  automatic  weapons, 
but  they  were  still  outgunned  by 
private  citizens  who,  according  to 
a recent  report,  had  68,650  such 
weapons.  And  the  number  of 
licenses  issued  for  private  owner- 
ship of  automatic  weapons  has  in- 
creased by  185  percent  in  the  last 
five  years,  according  to  Gary 
Schaible,  head  of  the  firearms 
regulation  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms. 

All  a private  citizen  needs 
under  Federal  regulations  to  own 
a fully-automatic  weapon  is  $200 
for  a one-time  tax,  at  least  $500  to 
buy  the  weapon,  and  the  patience 
to  fill  out  one  set  of  forms. 

Automatic  weapons  are 
regulated  under  the  National 
Firearms  Act  of  1934,  a law  that 
has  remained  untouched  since 
that  time,  and  one  which  many 
law  enforcement  officials  claim  is 
now  out  of  date.  The  $200  tax,  for 
instance,  may  have  been  ade- 
quate in  1934,  but  in  1984,  when 


an  automatic  weapon  like  the 
German-made  HK-21  light 
machine  gun  may  cost  as  much  as 
$2,500,  the  amount  is  a paltry 
one. 

There  are  no  special  regulations 
governing  the  sale  of  automatic 
weapons,  and  according  to  one 
Dallas  arms  dealer,  “everyone  is  a 
dealer  now.’’  The  Dallas  gun 
dealer,  who  requested  anonymity, 
said  his  best  customers  are 
lawyers,  who  may  fear  former 
clients. 

Conn,  chief 
is  out  again 

The  on-again,  off-again  tenure 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  police 
superintendent  Joseph  A.  Walsh 
is  off  again,  with  Walsh  having 
recently  been  suspended  by  a 
Superior  Court  judge  in  the  latest 
in  a series  of  legal  actions  concern- 
ing the  erstwhile  chief. 

Walsh  had  been  ousted  by  the 
Bridgeport  police  commission  in 
1982  after  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  T.  F.  Gilroy  Daly  held 
Walsh  primarily  responsible  for  a 
pattern  of  racial  discrimination 
on  the  force.  Daly’s  ruling  came 


as  a result  of  a lawsuit  brought 
against  the  city  in  1978  by 
Bridgeport  Guardians  Inc.,  an 
organization  of  minority  police  of- 
ficers. 

Walsh,  who  has  maintained 
that  he  is  innocent  of  those 
charges,  was  reinstated  in  early 
February  by  Superior  Court 
Judge  Robert  I.  Berdon.  Berdon 
subsequently  held  up  the 
reinstatement  order,  effectively 
suspending  Walsh,  and  ordered 
that  an  independent  person  or 
panel  be  appointed  to  consider 
whether  Walsh  should  in  fact  be 
fired  for  racial  discrimination. 

The  “person  or  panel”  has  not 
yet  been  selected.  Attorneys  for 
Walsh  and  the  city  are  currently 
making  recommendations  to  Ber- 
don on  whom  to  appoint.  Berdon 
has  ruled  that  Walsh  must  be  paid 
until  a decision  is  reached. 

Berdon  also  ordered  that 
Thomas  Thear,  whom  Mayor 
Leonard  S.  Paoletta  appointed  to 
replace  Walsh  shortly  after 
Walsh’s  ouster,  be  dismissed  im- 
mediately. Until  the  case  is 
resolved,  former  captain  Patrick 
Dolan  is  serving  as  acting  police 
superintendent. 

County  cops 
to  fight  fat 

In  the  Charles  County,  Md., 
Sheriff’s  Department,  calories 
count.  In  the  first  department- 
wide anti-fat  drive,  Sheriff  David 
D.  Fuller  has  ordered  his  100  of- 
ficers to  make  sure  their  weights 
conform  to  a standard  health  in- 
surance scale  of  height/weight 
proportions  by  July  15. 

Fuller  said  he  has  always  felt 
that  officers  should  keep  in  shape. 
“We  are  opening  ourselves  up  for 
lawsuits  when  we  reject  an  appli- 
cant for  being  overweight  when 
we  currently  have  sworn  officers 
in  that  same  category,"  he  said. 

According  to  a recent  article  in 
The  Washington  Post,  Fuller  is  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  anti-fat  cam- 
paign, and  is  planning  to  take  five 
to  ten  pounds  off  his  own  frame. 

According  to  a spokesman  for 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md., 
police,  there  is  nothing  inherently 
wrong  with  a police  officer  being 
overweight.  “The  problem  is  with 
a fat  police  officer  who  can't  do  his 
job,”  the  spokesman  said. 

A Ford  in 
their  future 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Ford  has  been  ap- 
pointed Central  Police  Services 
commissioner  for  Erie  County, 
N.Y.,  replacing  Stanley  M.  Bolas, 
who  said  he  had  been  asked  to 
leave.  County  officials  said  Bolas 
left  by  mutual  consent. 

Ford,  who  has  a doctoral  degree 
in  criminal  justice,  has  held 
various  county  administrative 
jobs  in  recent  years.  He  was  the 
third-ranking  administrator  in 
the  county  sheriff's  department, 
has  filled  in  as  superintendent  of 


What  They  Are  Saying 


‘I  am  optimistic  that  the  good  guys  will 
win.’ 

Donn  Parker, 
specialist  on  computer  crime, 
on  the  growing  problem  of  electronic  thievery.  (Page  8:5) 
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People  and  Places 


the  county  penitentiary  and  is  the 
county's  coordinator  for  the  con- 
struction of  a new  prison  and 
holding  center. 

Local  police  chiefs  and  other  of- 
ficials have  reportedly  opposed 
the  appointment  of  Ford,  pre- 
ferring instead  a commissioner 
who,  like  Bolas,  came  up  through 
the  ranks. 

Ford’s  appointment  must  still 
be  confirmed  by  the  county 
legislature. 

Life  begins 
after  44 

James  Powell  is  retiring  this 
spring  after  nearly  20  years  as 
chief  of  the  Capitol  police  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  twice  that 
long  as  a law  enforcement  officer. 

Powell  has  a long  list  of  credits 
to  his  name,  but  the  one  that 
perhaps  stands  out  the  most  is 
the  creation  of  the  first  perma- 
nent U.S.  Capitol  police  force. 

The  Capitol  police  force  began 
as  a group  of  untrained  security 
guards  who  were  appointed  by 
members  of  Congress,  and 
augmented  by  the  D.C.  Metro- 
politan Police  when  necessary. 
Powell  became  Capitol  police 
chief  in  1965,  in  the  midst  of  na- 
tional unrest,  and,  he  told  a 
Washington  Post  reporter,  it 
quickly  became  apparent  to  him 
that  he  needed  a “better- trained 
fore  to  deal  with  the  problems  on  a 
regular  daily  basis." 

The  Capitol  police  force  now 
consists  of  about  1,200  officers 
and  officials,  some  of  whom  have 
been  trained  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Powell  69,  joined  the  District's 
Metropolitan  Police  Department 
in  1940.  During  World  War  II,  as 
a detective,  he  investigated  and 
dismantled  a gas-ration  stamp 
racket.  Later,  he  was  the  first  in- 
vestigator on  the  scene  after  two 
men  attempted  to  assassinate 
President  Harry  Truman  as  he 
came  out  of  Blair  House.  Powell 
and  another  officer  apprehended 
one  of  the  suspects,  Puerto  Rican 
nationalist  Oscar  Collazo,  who 
was  later  sentenced  to  life  in 
prison.  Before  becoming  Capitol 
police  chief,  he  served  as  a 
plainclothes  Capitol  police  cap- 
tain assigned  to  the  Senate  side  of 
the  Capitol  building. 

Detective 

story 

Richard  J.  Nicastro,  a 37-year 
veteran  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  has  been  pro- 
moted  to  chief  of  the 
department’s  3,000-member 
detective  bureau. 

Nicastro,  who  last  held  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  chief  in  charge  of 
all  uniformed  officers  and  detec- 
tives on  Staten  Island,  replaced 
James  T.  Sullivan,  who  retired 
earlier  in  February. 

At  the  swearing-in  ceremony  on 
February  9,  Police  Commissioner 
Benjamin  Ward  said  he  had 
selected  Nicastro  for  the  job 


because  he  is  a “ highly  competent 
administrator.  . .and  a thorough, 
professional  investigator.” 

Nicastro  will  be  in  charge  of  all 
precinct  detectives  and  the 
various  specialized  investigative 
units,  such  as  the  central  robbery 
and  the  major  case  squad. 

One  of  Nicastro’s  most 
memorable  cases  came  in  1980, 
when,  as  a one-star  deputy  chief, 
he  commanded  Manhattan  detec- 
tives in  the  investigation  of  the 
murder  of  a concert  violinist, 
Helen  Hagnes,  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  The  in- 
vestigation led  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  a stagehand,  Craig 
S.  Crimmins. 

Nicastro  has  pledged  to  keep 
his  bureau  “professional,  proud, 
productive  and  corruption-free.” 

OSU  nets 
Burns  gift 

Law  students  at  Ohio  State 
University  will  soon  benefit  from 
a scholarship  fund  created  to 
honor  a man  who  had  a long  career 
in  law  enforcement. 

The  Raymond  J.  Burns 
Scholarship  Fund  in  law  was 
established  last  month  with  an  in- 
itial gift  of  $11,000  from  William 
J.  Burns  of  Chicago. 

Raymond  Burns  was  the  former 
head  of  the  William  J.  Burns  Na- 
tional Detective  Agency,  which 
was  founded  by  his  father  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century. 

The  money  will  be  placed  in  the 
Ohio  State  permanent  endow- 
ment fund,  and  annual  income 
earned  by  that  investment  will 
provide  financial  aid  to  deserving 
law  students  who  show  financial 
need.  To  be  eligible  for  an  award,  a 
student  must  be  on  the  staff  of 


the  OSU  Law  Journal,  be  a 
member  of  the  moot  court  team, 
or  in  the  top  20  percent  of  the  law 
class. 

Go  West, 
young  man 

Police  Chief  William  L. 
Koleszar  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  has 
been  named  to  head  the  new  Col- 
orado Department  of  Public  Safe- 
ty. His  appointment  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Colorado  Senate, 
29  to  6. 


Koleszar 


Koleszar,  39,  has  been  with  the 
Orlando  police  since  1982.  He  had 
previously  served  as  chief  of  the 
Arvada,  Colo.,  Police  Department 
from  1977  to  1982. 

Koleszar  will  be  paid  $60,000  to 
direct  the  new  public  safety 
department,  which  will  include 
the  Colorado  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  state’s  Highway  Patrol, 
the  law  enforcement  training 
academy,  the  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice,  the  Division  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  and  a 


new  Division  of  Fire  Safety.  The 
Department  of  Public  Safety  will 
begin  operations  on  July  1. 

‘Dear  sheriff: 
I’m  quitting’ 

History  came  popping  out  of  an 
old  file  cabinet  in  the  Pima  Coun- 
ty Recorder’s  Office  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  recently  when  Marci 
Donovan,  a clerk  there, 
discovered  a 1880  letter  of 
resignation  that  read:  “I  have  the 
honor  herewith  to  resign  the  of- 
fice of  deputy  sheriff  of  Pima 
County.  Respectfully,  Wyatt 
Earp.” 

The  handwritten  Earp  letter, 
dated  November  9,  1880,  was  ad- 
dressed to  Pima  County  Sheriff 
Charles  Shibell. 

According  to  facts  that  have 
since  become  legend,  Earp  later 


moved  to  Tombstone,  Ariz., 
where  his  brother  Virgil  was  town 
marshal.  There,  on  October  26. 
1881.  Earp  joined  Virgil,  their 
brother  Morgan  and  a friend, 
John  "Doc"  Holliday,  in  the  gun- 
fight  at  the  OK  Corral  — which  ac- 
tually occurred  in  an  alley,  not  the 
corral. 

Three  longtime  enemies  of  the 
Earps  — Billy  Clanton  and  Frank 
and  Tom  McLowery  — were  killed 
in  the  gun  battle.  Wyatt  Earp  and 
Holliday  were  charged  with 
murder,  but  were  cleared  after  a 
preliminary  hearing. 

Earp,  who  was  bom  in  Mon- 
mouth, 111.,  in  1848,  died  in  1929 
in  Los  Angeles. 


On  the  Record: 

"Jury  A group  of  twelve  men  who. 
having  lied  to  the  |udge  about  their 
hearing,  health  and  business  engage 
ments,  have  failed  to  tool  him." 

— H.  L.  Mencken 


Pima  County,  Ariz.,  administrative  aide  Marci  Donovan  flashes  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  as  she  shows  off  the  letter  of  resignation  from 
Wyatt  Earp  that  she  found  in  a file  cabinet.  Wide  World  Photo 


The  jury 
is  in 


The  six  defendants  on  trial  for  allegedly  gang-raping  a woman  at  a bar 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  listen  as  Judge  William  G.  Young  questions 
prospective  jurors  in  Bristol  County  Superior  Court.  Two  of  the 
defendants  listen  to  the  proceedings  being  translated  into  Portuguese. 

Wrfc  World  Photo 
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Introducing... the  end  of  the  road...courtesy  of 


Law  Enforcement  Associates.  Inc. 


The  Road  Fangs  System 

Road  Fangs  was  developed  in  or- 
der to  quickly  and  effectively 
immobilize  a vehicle  while  min- 
imizing the  danger  to  personnel 
and  property.  The  System  consists 
of  a set  of  expandable,  scissor- 
action  arms  on  which  are  mounted 
170  hollow,  stainless-steel  spikes. 
Each  of  these  1/4  inch  inner-dia- 
meter spikes  is  held  in  the  ready 
position  by  rubber  base  supports. 
The  spikes  penetrate  the  tire 
casing,  pull  free  of  the  rubber  base 
support  and  act  as  quick  air  re- 
lease valves,  rendering  the  vehicle 
undriveable. 


CONTACT: 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSOCIATES 
135  Main  Street 
Belleville,  New  Jersey  07109 
(201)  751-0001  Telex:  64-2073 


ROAD  FANGS 

Portable  Roadblock  System 


facing  loss 
of  $1M  in  aid 

The  Baltimore  Police  Depart- 
ment may  lose  about  $1  million  in 
state  aid  for  police  protection 
unless  the  Maryland  State 
Legislature  extends  its  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Baltimore  Police  Commissioner 
Frank  J.  Battaglia  and  Governor 
Harry  Hughes  have  asked  the 
Senate  Budget  and  Taxation 
Committee  to  extend  through 
fiscal  1986  a “hold  harmless” 
clause  in  the  police  aid  distribu- 
tion formula.  The  clause  would 
prevent  Baltimore  from  receiving 
less  money  for  police  protection 
than  it  received  in  1982. 

State  money  for  police  aid  is 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  population  of 
Baltimore  has  been  steadily 
declining.  However,  Battaglia 
has  argued  that  46  percent  of  the 
state’s  violent  crimes  and  a third 
of  all  stolen  vehicle  reports  are  in- 
vestigated by  Baltimore  police. 


Specifications 


Length 

21  feet  (6.4  m) 

Weight  Approximately  35  lbs 

Case  Size 

17.5”x  23TX-3.6” 

Fabrication 

Aluminum  alloy 
2 part  case 

Scissor  Jaw 

Aluminum  alloy 

Spikes 

170  reusable 
hollow  stainless 
steel  spikes 

Anchors 

2-aluminum  alloy 
ground  stakes  and 

2 Carabiner  clips 

Anchor  Line 

Nylon,  50  ft.; 

1 - 30  ft.  length 
1 - 20  ft.  length 

The  Justice  Department  has 
filed  charges  against  the  New 
York  State  Police,  charging  that 
the  Police  Academy  engaged  in 
racial  discrimination  toward 
minority  recruits  in  the  class  of 
1981. 

In  papers  filed  in  Federal 
District  Court  in  Albany,  the 
Justice  Department  charged  that 
minority  recruits  were  “frequent- 
ly held  up  to  public  ridicule” 


through  “racist  jokes"  and 
"racist  comments"  by  academy 
staff  members,  and  were 
disciplined  more  frequently  and 
more  severely  than  white 
recruits. 

As  a result  of  the  academy 
staff's  behavior,  the  department 
charged,  only  50  percent  of  the 
black  and  Hispanic  recruits  com- 
pleted the  training  class  in  1981, 
while  93.8  percent  of  the  white 


recruits  successfully  completed 
the  course. 

The  court  has  been  asked  to  en- 
force its  1979  anti-discrimination 
order,  which  had  resulted  from  a 
lawsuit  filed  in  1977  by  the 
Justice  Department  against  the 
state. 

The  court  has  also  been  asked 
to  require  the  state  to  extend  job 
offers  and  provide  back  pay  and 
retroactive  seniority  to  the  1981 


recruits  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  appointed  state 
troopers. 

The  department’s  case  is  based 
on  information  that  the  academy 
had  been  required  to  provide 
under  the  court  order  and  on 
testimony  provided  by  minority 
recruits  who  attended  the  1981 
classes. 

Minority  recruits  in  two  subse- 
quent classes,  ending  in  March 


1982  and  March  1983,  passed  the 
training  program  in  “substantial- 
ly the  same  proportion  as  white 
recruits,’’  according  to  the 
Justice  Department  papers. 

Bilinguals 
needed  by 
Fed  agency 

The  U.S.  Secret  Service  is  in 
“dire  need"  of  Spanish-speaking 
applicants,  according  to  an  agen- 
cy spokesman. 

Ronald  Szego,  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Secret  Service's 
Miami  office,  said  a massive 
recruitment  drive  is  presently 
underway  in  U.S.  cities  with  large 
Hispanic  populations,  particular- 
ly Miami,  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Szego  said  that  although  the 
agency  is  never  at  a loss  for  ap- 
plicants, Hispanics  have  not  been 
attracted  in  the  numbers  needed 
by  the  service.  Of  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice agents  assigned  to  Miami, 
Szego  said,  only  10  percent  speak 
Spanish. 

To  speed  up  recruitment,  the 
agency  is  conducting  its  own 
testing.  Applicants  who  pass  the 
four-hour  general  knowledge 
exam  will  be  interviewed,  and 
those  who  pass  the  interview  will 
be  subjected  to  a rigorous  back- 
ground check. 

Applicants  must  be  U.S. 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  35,  college  graduates,  and  in 
good  health.  Weight  must  be  pro- 
portionate to  hoight,  and  eyesight 
must  be  correctable  to  20-20. 

Depending  on  experience  and 
education,  salaries  start  from 
$17,300  to  $21,450. 

According  to  Szego,  a 22-year 
veteran  of  the  Secret  Service,  the 
job  is  "a  lot  safer  than  being  a 
local  police  officer." 

Baltimore 


Available  in  two  models  - 
the  Standard  and  the  Rapid  Deployment. 


DoJ  charges  NY  state  cops  with  minority  bias 
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On  the  loose 


Tennessee  authorities  have  said  that  the  upper  eastern  portion  of  the 
is  beginning  to  resemble  an  “armed  camp”  as  two  escaped  inmates 
remain  at  large  after  having  broken  out  of  Fort  Pillow  State  Prison  on 
February  18.  The  pair,  seen  above,  are  James  Clegg  and  Ronald 
Ronald  Freeman,  who  allegedly  shot  a man  near  Brownsville  three 
days  after  their  escape,  abducting  his  wife  and  heading  across  the  state 
to  go  into  hiding  in  the  mountains  near  Knoxville.  Officials  said 
residents  have  begun  to  keep  shotguns  and  rifles  close  by  following 
reports  that  the  two  were  in  the  area.  Wide  World  Photo 


Let  your  lingers  do  the  walking: 

Access  to  unlisted 


The  California  Supreme  Court 
has  been  asked  to  rule  on  whether 
police  violate  the  state  constitu- 
tion when  they  obtain  unlisted 
telephone  numbers  without  a war- 
rant. 

A three-year  lawsuit  between 
the  state  Attorney  General’s  of- 
fice and  attorneys  from  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
and  the  California  Attorneys  for 
Criminal  Justice  now  rests  on  the 
argument  that  warrantless  access 
to  the  names  and  addresses  of 
unlisted  telephone  subscribers 
represents  a violation  of  their 
reasonable  expectation  of 
privacy. 

Police  investigators  regularly 
seek  unlisted  telephone  numbers 
from  the  state’s  phone  utilities. 
Pacific  Telephone  alone  received 
27,203  law  enforcement  requests 
for  unlisted  numbers  in  California 
during  a six-month  period  in 
1982. 

According  to  the  state  At- 
torney General’s  office,  it  would 
be  “extremely  burdensome”  for 
officers  to  be  required  to  go  to 


court  to  obtain  a warrant  every 
time  they  want  to  track  down  an 
unlisted  number.  Deputy  state  at- 
torney general  Jay  M.  Bloom  said 
in  a brief  presented  to  the  court 
that  “the  result  wouIl  be  that  law 
enforcement  officials  would  be 
getting  warrants  when  the  time 
could  be  spent  fighting  crime.” 

A spokesman  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department 
agreed.  “Any  time  you  com- 
plicate the  investigative  process 
you  make  it  more  difficult  for  law 
enforcement,”  he  said.  “This  is 
just  another  example  of  the 
ACLU’s  attempts  to  thwart 
reasonable  investigations  that  in- 
sure safety  and  justice  for 
everyone.” 

The  case  in  question  arose  in 
1980  when  a woman  with  a $9,739 
gambling  debt  went  to  San  Ber- 
nardino County  authorities  and 
offered  to  implicate  the 
bookmakers  to  whom  she  owed 
the  money.  The  woman  said  she 
had  been  dialing  an  unlisted 
number  to  place  her  bets.  In- 
vestigators got  the  name  and  ad- 


Cleveland  lays  off  269; 
minority  hiring  in  danger 


The  City  of  Cleveland  laid  off 
269  police  officers  in  February, 
and  is  anticipating  that  21  more 
officers  will  be  let  go  in  the  near 
future. 

The  layoffs  are  the  result  of  the 
recent  defeat  of  a proposal  to  raise 
the  city  income  tax  from  2 percent 
to  2.5  percent.  r/ 

Detective  Robert  Bolton  of  the 
Cleveland  police  department  said 
the  loss  of  manpower  will  increase 
police  response  time  and  cause 
many  of  the  department’s  special 
units  to  operate  with  “skeletal 
staffs.” 

Also  hurt  by  the  layoffs  is  the 
department’s  court-mandated 
minority  recruitment  program. 
The  Cleveland  force  had  been 


ordered  by  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  William  K.  Thomas  to  in- 
crease the  percentage  of 
minorities  in  each  new  recruit 
class  to  42  percent.  There  are  500 
minority  applicants  signed  up  to 
take  the  next  Civil  Service  en- 
trance examination,  scheduled 
for  April.  But  police  officials  now 
say  that  exam  may  not  be  given, 
since  the  city  will  not  be  able  to 
hire  any  more  police  officers  until 
its  financial  constraints  are 
eased. 

Bolton  said  the  tax  increase 
proposal  will  most  likely  be  put 
out  for  a ballot  vote  in  May.  “Un- 
til then,  we’re  on  hold,”  he  said. 
“We’ll  just  do  the  best  we  can.” 


Tennessee  Highway  Patrol  officers  guard  the  entrance  to  the  Brownsville  home  of  Paul  Windrow  Sr.,  who 
was  shot  and  killed  by  the  escapees.  Windrow’s  wife,  Elizabeth,  was  taken  hostage  by  the  convicts,  and 
was  released,  apparently  unharmed,  near  Knoxville.  Wide  World  Phoio 


numbers  at  issue  in  Calif. 


dress  of  the  unlisted  number’s 
subscriber,  and  subsequently  ar- 
rested Orris  Lee  Chapman  and- 
Margaret  L.  McGee,  charging 
them  with  bookmaking. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Richard 
C.  Garner  suppressed  the 
evidence  obtained  by  police  of- 
ficials, finding  that  investigators 
hould  have  obtained  a warrant  to 
g°t  access  to  the  unlisted  phone 
number.  Law  enforcement  should 
“be  placed  on  no  higher  ground 
than  anyone  else,  especially  when 
inquiring  as  to  the  personal  and 
intentionally  private  unlisted 
telephone  numbers  of  a woman  or 
man,”  he  said  in  his  decision. 

In  1982,  the  state  Court  of  Ap- 
peals disagreed,  finding  that  the 
name,  address  and  phone  number 
of  an  unlisted  subscriber  were 
“simply  identification,”  and  that 


divulging  such  information  to 
police  investigators  did  not  repre- 
sent "a  disclosure  of  personal  or 
private  affairs.  " 

Before  1976,  when  the  Califor- 
nia Public  Utilities  Commission 
held  extensive  public  hearings  on 
the  issue  of  divulging  unlisted 
telephone  numbers.  Pacific 
Telephone  regularly  released 
unlisted  numbers  to  106  national 
agencies.  Following  the  public 
hearings,  that  number  was  sharp- 
ly reduced.  The  company  now 
makes  unlisted  numbers  avail- 
able to  local  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, the  state  police  and 
highway  patrol,  the  state  Justice 
Department  and  district  at- 
torneys’ offices,  the  county 
sheriff  and  fire  departments  and 
county  narcotics  agencies,  and 
six  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 


cies. 

Doug  Cambern,  an  assistant 
vice  president  at  Pacific 
Telephone,  said  all  subscribers  of 
unlisted  phone  numbers  are  in- 
formed of  those  agencies  to  which 
their  number  might  be  released 
when  they  start  up  service  with 
the  utility. 

“Our  subscribers  are  by  and 
large  content  with  the  way  things 
are,”  he  said,  adding  that  the 
phone  company  has  no  particular 
preference  in  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  police  should  obtain  war- 
rants for  unlisted  numbers.  "Our 
opinion  is  academic,”  he  said.  “As 
a public  utility,  we  can’t  deny  ser- 
vice to  known  criminals.” 

Criminal  justice  officials  of- 
fered no  speculation  on  when  the 
state  Supreme  Court  might  reach 
a decision  in  the  case. 


NYC  dealers  feel  the  pinch 


Employing  a new  tactic  de- 
signed to  make  drug  dealers 
“think  twice”  before  plying  their 
trade.  New  York  City  Police  Com- 
missioner Benjamin  Ward  has  an- 
nounced that  some  low-level 
street  dealers  will  be  tried  on 
Federal  instead  of  state  charges. 

The  dealers  would  not  know 
whether,  if  arrested,  they  would 
be  prosecuted  on  state  or  Federal 
charges.  Since  Federal  charges 
generally  carry  stiffer  penalties. 
Ward  said,  the  new  tactic  could 
have  a significant  effect  on  the 
war  against  drugs. 

The  New  York  City  Police 
Department  recently  im- 
plemented a program  it  calls 
Operation  Pressurepoint,  an  ef- 
fort to  rid  the  streets  of  the  Lower 
East  Side  of  Manhattan  of  drug 
dealers.  A special  team  of  200  of- 
ficers has  been  assigned  to  the 
area. 

In  the  first  month  of  the 
crackdown  on  dealers,  more  than 
2,000  arrests  were  made  in  an  area 


described  as  New  York’s  illegal 
retail  drug  center. 

At  a recent  news  conference  in 
New  York  City,  Mayor  Edward 
Koch  said  that  as  a result  of  the 
new  legal  tactic,  drug  sellers  will 
find  themselves  "playing  Rus- 


A bill  under  review  by  the  Min- 
nesota Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee would  allow  the  state's 
legislators  to  review  major 
changes  in  sentencing  guidelines 
before  they  could  take  effect. 

Under  the  current  statute,  the 
legislature  can  review  and  amend 
alterations  in  the  advisory 
guidelines  only  after  the  Sentenc- 
ing Guidelines  Commission  im- 
plements them. 

Lawmakers  have  sought  a more 
active  role  in  determining  senten- 
cing guidelines  since  last  year, 
when  the  guidelines  commission 


sian  roulette  with  a loaded  gun." 
Koch  said  people  convicted  on 
drug  charges  in  Federal  court 
often  receive  prison  sentences  of 
four  years  or  more,  while  those 
convicted  in  state  court  generally 
receive  “regrettably  less.” 


proposed  changes  that  would 
have  reduced  sentences  for  some 
offenses.  The  public  uproar  that 
ensued  prompted  a call  to  give 
legislators  more  authority  over 
proposed  guideline  changes 
before  they  take  effect. 

The  guidelines  recommend  the 
lengths  for  prison  sentences, 
based  on  the  nature  of  crimes  and 
the  criminal  histories  of  the  of- 
fenders. While  not  binding, 
judges  who  depart  significantly 
from  the  guidelines  must  give 
their  reasons  in  writing. 


Minnesota  legislators  seek  to  keep 
fingers  in  sentencihg-guideline  pie 
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Keyboard  virtuosos: 

The  allure  of  computer  theft 


Seventeen-year-old  Neil  Patrick  (r.)  found  himself  in  demand  on  the  TV 
talk-show  circuit  last  year  after  he  and  six  friends  used  home  computer 
equipment  to  raid  dozens  of  sophisticated  data  systems  around  the 
country.  Their  activities  prompted  an  FBI  investigation.  Wide  World  Photo 


Continued  from  Page  1 
they're  using  a computer  ter- 
minal." 

Crime  against  the  computer  is 
far  less  common,  and  often  goes 
undetected,  Burke  said.  This  is 
the  case  where  a computer  system 
is  maliciously  shut  down,  or  the 
software  tampered  with. 

The  majority  of  successful 
computer-related  crimes  contain 
elements  of  both  kinds  of  com- 
puter crime.  The  successful  com- 
puter criminal,  Burke  said,  who  is 
very  difficult  to  catch,  will  go  into 
a computer  system,  take  out  what 
he  wants  (crime  with  the  com- 
puter) and  then  cleverly  alter  the 
program  so  that  his  tracks  are 
destroyed  (crime  against  the  com- 
puter). 

Donn  Parker,  a computer 
specialist  who  has  produced  a 
450-page  manual  on  the  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of 
computer  crimes  for  the  Justice 
Department,  said  that  computer 
crimes  “are  most  commonly 
perpetrated  by  people  with  skills, 
knowledge  and  access  to  the  com- 
puter. This  would  be  the  c*:.»e  ot 
the  amateur  white-collar  criminal 


operating  from  a position  of 
trust.” 

"Then  there  is  career  criminal 
and  organized  crime  activity  in- 
volving computers,”  Parker  add- 
ed. "More  and  more  criminal 
justice  raids  on  drug  smuggling, 
gambling  and  credit  card  fraud 
rackets  have  turned  up  microcom- 
puters. And,  in  the  past  several 
years,  the  problem  of  the 
malicious  hacker  has  developed. 
These  are  mainly  juveniles  en- 
gaging in  electronic  trespass, 
generally  for  mischievous  pur- 
poses.” 

A well-known  case  involving 
such  juvenile  hackers  took  place 
at  DePaul  University  in  Illinois  — 
Sgt.  Burke’s  territory.  "In  this 
case,”  Burke  said,  "a  couple  of 
lads  from  Chicago  had  written  a 
program  to  search  for  the 
password  to  get  on-line  with  the 
university’s  computer.  Once  they 
found  the  password,  the  com- 
puter did  what  it  was  told,  and  the 
kids  shut  the  system  down  at 
registration  time  in  1980.  and 
threatened  to  keep  it  down  until 
thei.  demands  were  met.  We  dealt 
with  it  as  a case  of  extortion.” 


Detective  Bob  Nieto  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department’s 
bunco-forgery  division,  which 
handles  computer-related  crimes, 
said  hackers  in  his  area  are 
becoming  a significant  problem. 
"These  are  young  kids  playing 
around,”  he  said.  "They  think  it’s 
a game,  but  they  may  be  creating 
a very  serious  problem.  Schools 
should  have  someone  from  law  en- 
forcement come  in  and  explain 
how  serious  it  is  and  what  the  con- 
sequences  can  be  for  the 
criminal.” 

But  most  of  the  people  arrested 
for  computer-related  crimes  are 
low-level  employees  charged  with 
moving  funds  from  one  account  to 
another.  A recent  arrest  made  by 
Sgt.  Burke  provides  a good  exam- 
ple. An  ex-convict,  who  had  been 
sent  to  prison  for  armed  robbery, 
was  released  and  placed  in  a low- 
level  job  in  a savings  and  loan  in- 
stitution. He  worked  nights, 
opening  mail  and  making 
postings  of  bank  transactions  at 
his  computer  terminal.  He  soon 
began  diverting  large  mortage 
payments  into  fraudulent  ac- 
counts, and  before  he  was  caught 
had  robbed  the  bank  of  $30,000. 

"This  was  a person  of  low 
criminal  ilk  — in  the  past,  he 
would  have  been  mugging  people 
or  shoplifting  or  committing 
armed  robberies,”  Burke  said. 
“Now,  because  computers  are  be- 
ing used  so  widely,  he  has  access 
to  a much  more  sophisticated 
kind  of  crime.” 

A significant  effort  is  underway 
in  the  criminal  justice  system  to 
develop  the  capability  to  in- 
vestigate and  prosecute 
computer-related  crimes. 
Twenty-two  states  now  have 
statutes  aimed  at  such  offenses, 
and  the  Federal  Government  has 
become  active  in  introducing 
legislation  as  well  (see  accom- 
panying story].  The  Justice 
Department  has  undertaken 
several  research  projects  to  deter- 
mine how  much  computer  crime  is 
committed  in  the  country,  what 
the  resulting  financial  losses  are, 
and  what  kind  of  anticrime  legis- 
lation would  be  most  effective  in 
controlling  this  type  of  crime. 

Few  police  departments  main- 
tain permanent  financial  in- 
vestigations units  to  handle  cases 
of  computer-related  crime.  And 
even  where  there  are  such  units, 
the  officers  generally  receive 
minimal  special  training  for  their 
job. 

“We  don’t  need  much 
training,”  said  Detective  Nieto  of 
the  LAPD.  "Everyone  here  took  a 
one-week  course  sponsored  by  the 
Justice  Department.  When  we 
get  called  on  a case  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  computer  hardware 
and  software  will  explain  how  it 
works,  and  our  job  is  to 
chronologically  put  the  informa- 
tion into  a sequence  of  events.” 

Chicago’s  Sgt.  Burke  agreed. 
"You  just  have  to  be  a good  in- 
vestigator,” he  said.  "And  if 
necessary,  we  call  in  a computer 
expert." 

Unfortunately,  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  are  often 


stymied  in  their  attempts  to 
crack  down  on  computer  crime  by 
the  very  companies  that  are  being 
robbed.  Both  Nieto  and  Burke 
said  they  believe  the  majority  of 
computer-related  crimes  go 
unreported. 

"A  large  respectable  company 
has  a lot  to  lose  by  going  to  law  en- 
forcement,” Nieto  said.  "It’s 
usually  more  cost-effective  for 
them  to  just  fire  the  employee  and 
hush  it  up.  How  much  trust  would 
you  have  in  a bank  if  you  heard  an 
employee  had  ripped  off  a lot  of 
money?  But  what  happens  then  is 
that  we  get  repeat  offenders, 
because  when  these  employees 
are  not  prosecuted,  there’s 
nothing  to  stop  them  from  going 
to  another  company  and  doing 
the  same  thing  all  over  again.” 

Researcher  Donn  Parker  said  a 
new  profession  has  emerged  in 
the  past  few  years:  the  computer 
security  officer.  Rather  than 
resorting  to  public  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  the  publicity 
that  they  may  generate,  many 
companies  are  seeking  protection 
from  the  private  sector. 

A spokesman  for  the  IBM  Cor- 
poration said  that  his  company 
maintains  a computer  security 
force  that  conducts  spot  checks  to 
see  whether  the  computer 
systems  are  being  abused.  IBM 
would  not  call  in  outside  in- 
vestigators or  law  enforcement 
officials  if  it  discovered  a prob- 
lem, the  spokesman  said. 

Another  newly  created  source 
of  protection  from  computer 


crime  is  a specific  insurance 
policy.  "The  insurance  industry 
has  been  a sleeping  giant  on  this 
issue,”  Parker  said,  "but  it  is 
starting  to  wake  up.”  One  of  the 
few  insurance  companies  with  an 
unauthorized  computer  access 
policy  is  Shand  Morahan  Co.  Inc. 
of  Evanston,  111.  Computer  crime 
insurance  is  a “growing 
segment"  of  Shand  Morahan’s 
business,  according  to  Gene  Pat- 
terson, assistant  vice  president  in 
charge  of  the  electronic  data  pro- 
cessing risk  department.  The 
policy  was  introduced  in  1982, 
and  no  claims  have  yet  been 
made.  Patterson  said  most  policy 
holders  are  insured  for  $10  to  $20 
million. 

If  the  computer  is  here  to  stay, 
then  so  is  computer  crime.  Parker 
predicted  an  escalation  of  the  war 
between  law  enforcement  and 
computer  criminals. 

"As  we  get  better  at  protecting 
electronic  money  and  informa- 
tion, the  criminal  element  will  get 
bettter  at  beating  the  system,”  he 
said.  “I  think  fewer  and  fewer 
business  crimes  will  be  commit- 
ted, but  the  losses  will  be  larger 
per  case. 

Parker  said  that  now  that 
management  and  criminal  justice 
officials  have  become  aware  of  the 
problem,  increasing  attention  and 
money  are  being  put  into  it.  " I am 
optimistic  that  the  good  guys  will 
win,”  he  said.  "Law  enforcement 
will  become  more  sophisticated 
and  effective  faster  than  the 
criminals.” 


Overcoming  legislative  obstacles 
to  foil  the  computer  criminal 


Since  the  late  1970's,  Con- 
gress has  been  trying  to 
develop  a comprehensive, 
specific  law  to  aid  pros- 
ecutors in  the  war  against 
computer-related  crime.  New 
bills  have  been  introduced 
annually,  but  no  consensus 
has  yet  been  reached,  causing 
most  of  the  measures  to 
perish  in  subcommittee  hear- 
ings. In  the  meantime, 
Federal  and  state  law  en- 
forcement officials  have  had 
to  rely  on  existing  wire  fraud 
and  trespass  laws  to  pros- 
ecute offenders. 

According  to  Tony  Dam- 
sky.  chief  of  the  Financial 
Crimes  Unit  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  one 
of  the  problems  in  trying  to 
develop  laws  relating  to  com- 
puter crime  is  that  certain 
legal  terms  must  be  redefined 
so  that  they  apply  to  the  elec- 
tronic arena.  He  gave  as  ex- 
amples the  terms  "property” 
(can  information  have  value, 
and  if  so,  how  much?); 
"trespass’’  (how  do  you 
define  an  intangible 
trespass?);  and  "damage” 
(what  constitutes  damage  to 
a computer  system?). 

Despite  such  obstacles, 
lawmakers  have  introduced 
five  bills  aimed  at  computer 
crime  this  year,  all  of  which 
are  pending  before  various 
committees  and  subcommit- 
tees. 

These  bills  are: 

1 H.  R.  1 092  and  S.  1733,  the 
Federal  Computer  Systems 
Protection  Act,  which  would 
make  it  illegal  to  tamper  with 


computers  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  by 
certain  financial  institutions, 
as  well  as  computers  used  in 
interstate  commerce.  The 
bill's  sponsors  are  Rep.  Bill 
Nelson  and  Sen.  Paul  Trible. 

H H.R.4301,  which  would 
amend  the  United  States 
Code  and  provide  penalties 
for  certain  computer-related 
crimes,  including  ten  years  in 
prison  and  a $100,000  fine. 
The  bill’s  sponsor  is  Rep. 
Lawrence  Coughlin. 

H H.R.4384,  the  Computer 
Fraud  Prevention  Act,  which 
would  establish  a computer 
security  research  program 
and  an  interagency  commit- 
tee on  computer  crime  and 
abuse,  in  addition  to  setting 
up  penalties  for  computer 
abuse.  The  bill’s  sponsor  is 
Rep.  Daniel  Mica. 

1 H.R.3075  and  S.1970,  the 
Small  Business  Computer 
Crime  Prevention  Act,  which 
would  create  a task  force  to 
study  the  impact  of  computer 
crime  on  the  small-business 
community.  The  House  bill, 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Ron 
Wyden,  has  passed  the  full 
House.  The  Senate  bill,  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Pau  Tsongas,  is 
still  pending  before  the  Small 
Business  Committee. 

H H R. 3570,  the  Credit 
Card  Counterfeiting  and 
Computer  Crime  Act,  which 
deals  with  computer  crime  as 
it  relates  to  credit  card  fraud. 
Sponsored  by  Rep.  William 
Hughes,  the  bill  is  pending 
before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime. 


The  newest  venue  for  electronic  thievery,  according  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice,  is  the  automated  teller  machine.  More  than  35,000 
such  units  around  the  country  handle  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
transaction  annually.  Wide  World  Photo 
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Post-hypnotic  ID  holds  no  spell  for  court 


The  October  1983  term  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  least 
productive  terms  in  recent 
memory  insofar  as  full-text 
plenary  decisions  in  the  criminal 
justice  field  are  concerned.  The 

o Supreme 

^ Court 

Briefs 

Avery  Eli  Okin 

dearth  of  material  emanating 
from  the  Supreme  Court  must  be 
attributable  to  the  Court’s  con- 
gestion, or  to  writer’s  block  on  the 
part  of  individual  Justices,  in- 
asmuch as  criminal  justice  cases 
have  been  orally  argued  both  this 
term  and  last  term  but  the  opi- 
nions have  not  been  forthcoming. 

The  only  significant  criminal 
justice  decision  to  be  published 
by  the  Court  in  the  month  of 
January  1984  was  an  unsigned 
opinion  that  turned  down  a re- 
quest for  a stay  of  execution.  That 
decision,  reported  on  January  25 
as  Antone  v.  Dugger , 83-6155, 


Executed  murder  contractor 
Anthony  Antone  Wide  World  Photo 

denied  an  application  for  a stay  of 
execution  for  a defendant  con- 
victed of  first-degree  murder.  The 
conviction  and  ensuing  death 
sentence  arose  out  of  the  contract 
murder  of  a Tampa,  Fla.,  police  of- 


Think  times  are  bad? 
Take  a look  overseas 


Police  administrators  who  re- 
sent occasional  attempts  at  in- 
terference in  departmental  affairs 
by  politicians  should  count  their 
blessings.  Compared  with  their 
counterparts  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  have  it  easy.  In  the  U.S.S.R., 
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the  police  constantly  have  a 
political  commissar  looking  over 
their  shoulders  to  make  sure  that 
all  officers  maintain  the  correct 
Communist  ideology. 

Surprisingly,  that's  a recent 
development.  For  a long  time, 
political  commissars  have  been 
fixtures  in  the  Soviet  Army  and 
most  civilian  ministries,  but  they 
were  introduced  into  the  uni- 
formed police  force  only  last 
November.  Their  introduction 
followed  a crackdown  last  sum- 
mer on  corruption  in  Soviet  life 
generally  and  the  militsiya 
(uniformed  police)  in  particular. 

The  new  chief  commissar,  Maj. 
Gen.  Viktor  I.  Gladyshev,  said 
the  commissars  were  needed 
because  effective  police  work 
depends  on  the  “political  maturi- 
ty” of  officers.  “There  are  still 
shortcomings  in  this  regard,” 
Gladyshev  said.  “An  important 
task  will  be  to  indoctrinate  all 
policemen,  especially  rookies,  in 
the  old  revolutionary  traditions  of 
the  party.  ” The  plan  calls  for  com- 
missars and  police  officers  to 
work  in  teams,  with  the  policemen 
doing  police  work  and  the  com- 
misars  looking  after  political  and 


ideological  purity.  What  the  move 
apparently  amounts  to  is  that 
henceforth  police  administrators 
will  report  to  the  political  com- 
missars. 

The  crackdown  on  corruption 
occured  after  Yuri  V.  Andropov 
came  to  power  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1982.  He  shook  up  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Internal  Affairs 
Ministry,  which  has  jurisdicrtion 
over  the  militsiya.  After  An- 
dropov installed  a career  officer  of 
the  K.G.B.  — the  elite  state 
security  and  intelligencee  agency 
— as  head  of  the  militsiya,  scores 
of  police  were  demoted,  dismissed 
or  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in 
Siberia  on  charges  ranging  from 
insufficient  zeal  at  their  duties  to 
taking  bribes. 

The  militsiya  has  never  been 
highly  regarded  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
in  part  because  the  K.G.B. 
handles  many  crimes  that  are 
dealt  with  in  the  U.S.  by  local 
forces,  leaving  the  militsiya  to  do 
the  less  glamorous  police  work. 
The  K.G.B.,  for  example,  is  em- 
powered to  investigate  cases  of 
murder,  fraud  and  other  crimes 
unrelated  to  state  security  or  in- 
telligence. But  in  recent  years,  the 
militsiya  appears  to  have  lost 
what  little  status  it  had  in  Soviet 
life  because  of  corruption  in  its 
ranks  and  an  apparent  rise  in 
violent  crime. 

Following  the  crackdown  last 
summer,  Soviet  newspapers  were 
full  of  letters  from  citizens  com- 
plaining of  bribe-taking  by  police, 
especially  those  assigned  to  traf- 
fic duties.  There  were  also 
charges  that  police  patrols  often 
looked  the  other  way  in  cases  of 
theft  and  “hooliganism,”  a catch- 
all term  for  such  offenses  as 
Continued  on  Page  17 


ficer.  The  police  officer  was  killed 
in  what  was  an  apparent  attempt 
to  prevent  him  from  testifying  at 
a scheduled  grand  jury  investiga- 
tion into  organized  crime  ac- 
tivities. 

The  unsigned  opinion  traced 
the  legal  maneuvering  of  the  con- 
victed defendant  through  the 
Florida  state  court  system  and 
then  the  Federal  system. 
Ultimately,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  by  a vote  of  7-to-2 
that  none  of  the  challenges  to  the 
conviction  and  sentence  war- 
ranted further  review.  The  Court 
concluded,  “Indeed  the  grounds 
relied  upon  by  applicant  all  ap- 
pear to  be  meritless.’’  With  that 
wording,  the  Court  put  an  end  to 
the  attempt  by  the  defendant’s 
counsel  ,to  stall  the  execution, 
which  was  subsequently  carried 
out. 

The  decision  contributed  little 
to  jurisprudence  in  the  area  of 
capital  punishment,  as  the  deci- 
sion concerned  itself  mainly  with 
the  procedural  aspects  of  the 
various  appeals. 

Unwavering  in  their  belief  that 
“the  death  penalty  is  in  all  cir- 
cumstances cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  prohibited  by  the 
Eighth  and  14th  Amendments,” 
Justices  Brennan  and  Marshall 
dissented  and  urged  that  the 
Court  grant  the  application  for  a 
stay  of  execution,  vacate  the 
death  sentence  and  grant  further 


Two  decisions  of  much  greater 
significance  to  criminal  justice 
professionals,  especially  those  in 
Texas,  Louisiana  and  Mississip- 
pi, were  handed  down  recently  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit.  An  analysis  of  those  two 
cases  follows. 

Post-Hypnotic  Identification 

A majority  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit  set 
aside  an  extortion  conviction  that 
had  been  based  in  large  part  on  a 
police  officer’s  post-hypnotic 
identification  that  placed  the 
defendant  at  the  scene  where  the 
extortion  payment  was  to  be 
made. 

In  this  novel  case,  Justice 
Rubin  announced  a narrow 
holding  that:  “When,  as  here,  a 
hypnotized  subject  identifies  for 
the  first  time  a person  he  has 
reason  to  know  is  already  under 
suspicion,  the  post-hypnotic 
testimony  is  inadmissible 
whatever  procedural  safeguards 
were  used  to  attempt  to  sanitize 
the  hypnotic  session.” 

The  case  arose  when  a Texas 
store  owner  received  a letter 
threatening  to  poison  food  sold  in 
the  grocery  unless  $125,000  was 
paid.  The  letter  gave  instructions 
for  the  drop  to  take  place  at  a 
roadside  rest  area  in  the  area  of 
Eagle  Pass. 

Two  Texas  Rangers  staked  out 


the  drop  site,  where  they  ob- 
served several  vehicles  in  and 
around  the  vicinity,  including  one 
vehicle  belonging  to  the  defen- 
dant. For  some  unexplained 
reason,  the  defendant  did  not  pick 
up  the  money  at  the  site,  even 
though  he  was  observed  by  one  of 
the  Texas  Rangers  as  coming 
within  40  feet  of  the  site.  Follow- 
ing a second  extortion  letter,  the 
defendant  was  the  only  person 
who  came  near  the  second  drop 
site. 

Upon  being  taken  into  custody 
by  the  Texas  Rangers,  the  defen- 
dant was  fingerprinted  and  given 
handwriting  exemplars.  Prior  to 
the  trial  on  the  extortion  charge, 
one  of  the  Texas  Rangers  under- 
went hypnosis.  While  in  the  hyp- 
notic state,  he  recalled  being  at 
the  first  drop  site,  and  recalled 
seeing  the  defendant  within  40 
feet  of  the  money. 

At  trial,  the  Texas  Ranger 
testiied  as  to  what  he  had  recalled 
while  under  hypnosis.  The  defen- 
dant was  convicted  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Ranger’s  testimony 
was  not  corroborated  by  any 
other  evidence.  The  present  ap- 
peal followed. 

In  reaching  its  decision  to  set 
aside  the  extortion  conviction, 
the  appellate  court  took  into  ac- 
count the  evidentiary  rule  that 
the  probative  value  of  the 
testimony,  here  the  post-hypnotic 
Continued  on  Page  17 
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1967:  Eight  is  enough 

As  Sgt.  Arthur  Pugsley  left  Boston  police  headquarters  following  his  retirement  at  age  64,  who 
should  be  there  to  give  him  a fitting  send-off  but  an  honor  guard  made  up  of  — other  Pugsleys!  In 
what  officials  believed  to  be  a U.S.  record,  Sgt.  Pugsley,  a 38-year  veteran  of  the  force,  left  behind 
him  seven  sons,  all  members  of  the  Boston  PD.  Snapping  to  attention  as  pop  calls  it  a career  are  (1.  to 
r.):  Arthur  Jr.,  Stanley,  Ernest,  Robert,  Charles,  John  and  Richard.  WnteWorttPHoto 
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Cassidy:  Misinformation  and  the  ‘KTW  issue’ 


By  Warren  Cassidy 

It’s  time  to  set  the  record  straight  as  to 
exactly  why  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion opposes  Congressionally  pending 
legislation  designed  to  ban  KTW  and 
other  brands  of  so-called  armor-piercing 
ammunition.  The  NR  As  position  on  the 
‘‘KTW  issue”  — and  the  issue  itself  — 
have  been  the  focus  of  a great  deal  of 
misinformation  in  recent  months. 

The  NRA  is  against  the  legislation 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Mario  Biaggi  (D-N.Y.) 
and  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
(D-N.Y.)  for  a single,  solid  reason: 
Because  the  bill  would  ban  virtually  all 
types  of  sporting  ammunition,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  feasible  or  acceptable 
way  to  amend  the  measure  to  include  on- 
ly armor-piercing  ammunition.  That  is 
not  simply  the  opinion  of  the  NRA.  It  is 
the  belief,  arrived  at  after  much  study 
and  deliberation,  of  the  nation’s  top 


ballistics  and  legal  experts. 

As  drafted,  the  bill  woud  require  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  to  determine 
which  handgun  bullets,  when  fired  from  a 
handgun  with  a barrel  length  of  five 
inches  or  less,  are  capable  of  penetrating 
the  equivalent  of  18  layers  of  Kevlar,  the 
synthetic  fiber  which  is  the  standard 
composition  of  most  police  bullet- 
resistant  vests. 

The  Treasury  Department  then  would 
publish  its  findings  in  the  Federal 
Register,  and  60  days  after  publication 
those  bullets  defined  as  “prohibited” 
would  be  banned  from  further  manufac- 
ture. import,  sale  or  use  — except  for  law 
enforcement  or  military  purposes. 

What  does  such  a definition  mean,  in 
real  terms,  to  the  average  gun  owner, 
hunter  or  competitive  shooter?  It  is  not 
exaggerating  to  state  that  the  definition 
effectively  could  outlaw  nearly  all  con- 


ventional and  sporting  ammunition. 
Again,  the  NRA  is  not  alone  in  taking 
such  a stand. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Crime  last  year,  the 
Treasury  Department’s  assistant 
secretary  for  enforcement  stated  that 
“any  attempt  to  define  projectile-type 
ammunition  as  (Biaggi-MoynihanJ  would 
seek  to  do,  invariably  includes  a wide 
range  of  ammunition  commonly  used  for 
hunting,  target  shooting  or  other 
legitimate  and  long-established  sporting 
purposes." 

A spokesman  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment told  the  same  committee  that 
",  . .our  continuing  study  of  this  issue 
revealed  that  there  are  serious  flaws  in 
the  broad  ban  on  armor-piercing  am- 
munition proposed  in  [Biaggi-Moy nihan). 
Moreover,  in  certain  handgun  calibers, 
the  effect  of  a ban  on  armor-piercing 


bullets  would  effectively  deprive  fire- 
arms owners  of  the  use  of  their  weapons 
by  rendering  illegal  all  presently- 
available  commercially  manufactured 
ammunition.” 

To  this  day,  the  Treasury  and  Justice 
Departments  remain  opposed  to  the  bill; 
their  ballistics  and  legal  professionals 
have  been  unable  to  come  up  with  a prac- 
tical, enforceable  definition  of  armor- 
piercing ammunition  — a definition  that 
would  not  penalize  millions  of  law- 
abiding  gun  owners. 

There  is  another  key  question  that 
must  be  answered,  a question  all  too 
often  overlooked:  Why  is  such  legislation 
necessary  in  the  first  place?  This  ques- 
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Di  Grazia:  What  century  are  we  in,  anyway? 


By  Robert  J.  di  Grazia 

As  we  approach  the  year  2000,  it  is  im- 
portant to  look  at  the  caliber  of  police  per- 
sonnel, from  raw  recruits  to  managers 
and  leaders.  Are  the  best  personnel  being 
recruited  and  is  there,  presently,  the 
sophistication  and  professionalism  that 
will  be  required  to  supervise  and  ad- 
minister the  police  officers  and  police 
agencies  of  the  21st  century?  Are  we  ad- 
dressing the  difficulties  inherent  in  truly 
providing  service  and  protection  through 
police  agencies  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public? 

No  one  has  ever  suggested  that  polic- 
ing is  an  easy  task,  but  not  too  many  have 
really  exerted  the  effort  to  improve  on  the 
situation.  Unfortunately  it  has  been 
easier  to  complain  about  shortcomings 
than  to  do  something  about  the  short- 
comings. It  is  so  easy  to  complain  about 
low  compensation,  lack  of  recruits  and 
the  need  for  ever  larger  numbers  of  police 


personnel.  I suggest  that  with  a better 
quality  of  personnel  will  come  higher 
compensation  and,  more  importantly, 
the  need  for  fewer  personnel,  rather  than 
ever  increasing  numbers. 

Keep  in  mind  that  becoming  a police  of- 
ficer is  not  a special  right  that  has  been 
given  to  every  adult  person.  It  is  a special 
privilege  to  be  conveyed  to  only  a chosen 
few.  The  United  States  Marine  Corps,  an 
organization  known  for  its  tradition  and 
high  esprit  de  corps,  has  a saying,  “A  few 
good  men. ' ' Though  I view  all  of  this  from 
a biased  viewpint,  I believe  policing  is 
vastly  more  important  to  the  life  style  of 
the  world's  citizens  than  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps.  Policing  should 
possibly  have  a saying,  “A  very  few 
privileged  persons.  "If  policing  is  to  func- 
tion correctly  in  the  21st  century  only  the 
very  best,  the  truly  outstanding  eligible 
persons  should  be  accorded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  police  recruits.  By  my 


elitist  approach  — and  policing  is  an  elite 
calling  — I do  not  mean  to  suggest  in  any 
way  that  I am  excluding  anyone  from  the 
privilege  of  becoming  a police  officer 
because  of  race,  religion  and  particularly 
gender.  I am  very  simply  saying  that  on- 
ly the  very  best  qualified  applicants, 
whomever  they  may  be,  should  even  be 
considered  for  entrance  into  the  police 
ranks.  These  recruits  are  available;  we 
just  must  try  harder  to  obtain  them. 

Consider,  for  two  examples,  the 
medical  and  legal  professions.  Before 
someone  can  practice  his  profession  in 
these  two  areas  there  are  many  years  of 
extensive  studies.  Then  follow  periods  of 
internship  and  finally  the  approval  of  a 
licensing  board  before  practice  in  the  pro- 
fession may  be  undertaken.  We  all  know 
that  even  then  there  are  occasions  when 
human  beings  who  happen  to  be  at- 
torneys and  human  beings  who  are  doc- 
tors can  do  something  wrong  and  have 


their  license  to  practice  taken  away,  and 
rightfully  so.  But  the  numbers  who 
deviate  from  the  norm  remain  small, 
because  the  acceptance  procedures  for 
entrance  into  law  and  medical  schools 
follow  strict  regulations,  because  the 
education  process  is  difficult,  the  intern- 
ship is  trying  and  the  licensing  re- 
quirements are  demanding. 

Medical  doctors  assist  people  when 
they  are  sick  or  injured.  They  also  often 
provide  a preventative  approach  to 
diseases.  Generally  though,  they  see  pa- 
tients on  an  as-needed  basis  and  most 
often  during  certain  hours  in  the  comfort 
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Letters 


One  iota  of  concern 

To  the  editor: 

Law  Enforcement  News,  December  26, 
1983,  carried  an  article  on  page  3,  entitled 
“Local  Fears  over  Glynco  Training  Ef- 
fort Seen  Waning.”  The  article  stated 
that  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Train- 
ing Center  has  a goal  of  providing  train- 
ing ‘ ‘ that  was  not  available  through  other 
agencies.” 

I remain  unconvinced  that  FLETC  is 
non-competitive.  The  article  stated  that 
FLETC  is  pursuing  courses  in,  among 
other  things,  child  abuse  and  exploita- 
tion, investigative  techniques  and 
children  and  youth  services  training  (em- 
phasis added). 

The  Delinquency  Control  Institute 
(DCI)  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  in  business  since  1946,  has 
been  offering  continuing  programs  in 
delinquency  control,  child  abuse  and 
neglect  as  well  as  sexual  exploitation  of 
children.  In  addition,  we  provide  regional 
programs  throughout  the  United  States, 
as  funding  makes  such  programs  possi- 
ble. It  would  appear  that  we  are  going  to 
collide  with  FLETC,  particularly  should 
it  decide  to  offer  such  programs  outside 


of  Glynco  which  seems  to  be  a distinct 
possibility. 

DCI  received  national  recognition  in 
Police  Chief,  August  1982,  for  its  various 
programs  dealing  with  youth.  It  is  not 
clear  to  me  that  FLETC  cares  one  iota 
about  privately  funded  programs.  I’m 
not  sure  that  it  should.  Yet,  if  such  pro- 
grams are  to  be  considered  in  program 
planning  I have  yet  to  receive  any  com- 
munications on  the  subject. 

Donald  E.  Fuller 
Director 

Delinquency  Control  Institute 

Still  alive  and  well 

To  the  editor: 

Here  is  a copy  of  a letter  I sent  to  Dr. 
[George)  Felkenes  in  response  to  an  arti- 
cle he  wrote  in  Law  Enforcement  News. 

• 

Dear  Dr.  Felkenes: 

I read  your  article  in  the  recent  edition 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  News  and  you 
made  some  interesting  observations  of 
the  state  of  criminal  justice  education.  It 
was  equally  interesting  that  you  date 
declining  enrollment  as  beginning  in 
1978. 


In  August  1978,  Kentucky  Wesleyan 
College,  a private  liberal  arts  college, 
began  its  criminal  justice  program.  To- 
day we  are  still  here  and  doing  better  than 
ever.  Our  growth  has  been  good,  from  a 
small  group  of  five  majors  in  1978  to  55 
majors  this  spring  term.  Presently  we  are 
the  fourth  largest  major  in  the  college. 
We  will  also  be  adding  an  additional  full- 
time faculty  member  in  the  fall  This 
growth  occurred  during  the  time  LEAA 
funds  were  being  dropped  and  during  a 
time  when  our  tuition  went  from  $60  per 
credit  hour  in  1978  to  $1 10 per  credit  hour 
this  year. 

I mention  this  because  you  imply  that 
criminal  justice  education  may  be  on  the 
downward  skid.  It  may  be,  but  at  our  in- 
stitution this  surely  is  not  the  case.  When 
we  started  this  program  we  had  Federal 
funds  (LEAA)  but  we  also  realized  that  it 
would  dry  up.  Thus  we  built  our  criminal 
justice  program  with  pre-service  full-time 
students  and  used  as  a foundation  of  our 
program  a liberal  arts  base.  We  attribute 
our  success  to  this.  When  LEAA  funds 
were  being  removed,  we  felt  that  our  pro- 
gram would  flourish  and  not  die  like  the 
programs  you  mentioned  in  your  article. 

Criminal  justice  does  need  to  improve 


its  image.  This  can  be  best  done  when  we 
adopt  a multi-disciplinary  model.  We  will 
probably  be  dropping  a few  courses  (e.g. 
criminal  investigation  and  administra- 
tion) next  year  and  adding  additional 
courses  that  will  give  students  a well- 
rounded  exposure  in  criminal  justice  and 
related  issues. 

I thought  that  you  would  like  to  know 
what  a small  private  college  was  doing  in 
criminal  justice  education. 

Ken  Ayers 
Assistant  Professor 
Criminal  Justice  Program 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 

What’s  new  at  NIJ 

To  the  editor: 

Thank  you  for  your  front-page 
coverage  of  our  Report  to  the  Nation  on 
Crime  and  Justice  in  your  January  9, 
1984,  edition.  We  were  particularly 
pleased  to  see  several  of  the  graphics 
from  the  book  reproduced  for  the  article. 

The  first  paragraph  of  your  article 
states  that  “anyone  who  keeps  up  with 
criminal  justice  literature  will  find  little 
new  information”  in  the  report.  While 
Continued  on  Page  15 
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During  its  heyday  as  the  distribution  point  for  Federal 
aid  in  the  area  of  crime  control  the  New  York  State  Divi- 
sion of  Criminal  Justice  Services  was  channeling  some 
$40  to  $50  million  annually  from  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  to  localities  throughout  the 
state,  making  the  agency  the  object  of  many  a criminal 
justice  practitioner's  ardor  as  various  interest  groups 
clamored  for  funding  for  one  pet  project  or  another. 


All  along,  though,  there  was  more  toDCJS  than  simply 
the  almighty  Federal  dollar.  With  the  passing  ofLEAA, 
Federal  anticrime  aid  was  reduced  to  just  a few  million 
dollars  a year,  and  the  many  other  activities  of  DCJS 
were  propelled  into  the  more  prominent  position  that, 
arguably,  they  should  have  held  from  the  start. 


1 1 was  to  this  down-sized  agency  that  Richard  Condon 
came  in  1983,  when  New  York  Governor  Mario  Cuomo 
plucked  him  from  the  administration  of  New  York  City 
Mayor  Edward  Koch,  where  he  had  been  deputy 
criminal  justice  coordinator,  and  named  him  to  the  dual 


position  of  executive  deputy  director  of  criminal  justice 
for  the  state  and  commissioner  of  DCJS.  Far  from 
engendering  a sort  of  professional  schizophrenia,  the 
twin  roles  afford  Condon  the  opportunity  to  work  on 
criminal  justice  policy  development  as  deputy  tc 
criminal  justice  director  Lawrence  Kurlander,  and  see  to 
the  implementation  of  those  policies  as  head  of  a sprawl- 
ing operating  agency. 


1 he  Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Services  exists,  as 
Condon  puts  it,  "to  serve  those  agencies  which  enforce 
the  law. " As  such,  the  division  includes  units  like  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Police,  which  oversees  police  train- 
ing. an  Office  of  Program  Development  and  Research, 
an  Office  of  Identification  and  Data  Systems,  which 
serves  as  the  state's  central  repository  for  fingerprints 
and  criminal  history  records,  and  a host  of  other  ac- 
tivities. 


Condon  brought  to  the  state  government  more  than 
just  the  administrative  experience  he  had  gained  in  help- 


ing coordinate  New  York  City's  criminal  justice  system. 
He  came  equipped  with  a front-line  practitioner's  in- 
sight that  he  had  developed  over  the  course  of  20  years 
with  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  — from 
which  he  retired  as  a captain  in  1976  — and  six  years  as 
director  of  investigations  for  the  state  Special  Pros- 
ecutor for  the  Criminal  Justice  System. 

Both  of  his  current  positions  demand  every  bit  of  in- 
sight and  skill  he  can  muster.  In  the  short  time  he  has 
been  with  the  state  government,  Condon  has  confronted 
prison  insurrections,  problems  within  the  State  Police 
and  a court  order  to  locate  some  half-million  arrest 
dispositions  that  have  been  missing  from  the  files  for 
nearly  ten  years.  He  faces  the  situation  with  aplomb, 
noting,  "As  commissioner  of  DCJS,  I've  been  gratified 
by  the  enlightened  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
deputy  director  of  criminal  justice. " 


(This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Peter  Dodenhoff.) 


‘In  an  ongoing  system,  you’re 
never  going  to  come  up  with 
ideal  solutions  to  problems. 

You  can’t  stop  everything 
until  you  have  what’s  ideal.’ 


Richard  J. 

Condon 

New  York’s  executive  deputy  director  of  criminal  justice 
and  commissioner  of  the  Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Services 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  The  operating  agency 
that  you  head,  the  Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Services, 
was  at  one  time  the  conduit  for  some  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  Federal  aid  from  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  What  did  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  justice  assistance  agencies  mean  as  far  as  its 
impact  on  DCJS  and  the  work  it  did  in  research  and 
development? 

CONDON:  Well,  all  of  that  happened  before  I came  here. 
But  what’s  happened  to  a certain  extent  is  that  the  state 
funds  a number  of  programs  that  were  originally  funded 
under  LE  AA.  DCJS  is  the  agency  that  does  the  funding 
for  such  things  as  prosecutor's  offices,  target  crime  in- 
itiatives, and  so  forth.  These  programs  run  about  $11 
million  a year.  We  still  are  the  pass-through  agency  for 
Federal  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention 
money,  and  if  the  Justice  Assistance  Act  is  passed  this 
spring  and  money  comes  to  New  York  State  under  that 
act,  DCJS  will  be  the  agency  to  handle  that. 

LEN:  How  would  you  assess  what's  currently  being 
done  around  the  state  in  the  way  of  experimentation, 
model  programs  and  so  forth?  Is  it  at  a satisfactory 
level  or  do  you  think  that  a lot  more  can  be  done? 

CONDON:  Well,  the  Governor  has  recommended  in  this 
year’s  budget  that  there  be  a million  dollars  set  aside  for 
a Criminal  Justice  Institute  and  a Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Network.  Part  of  that  money  for  the 
Criminal  Justice  Institute  would  be  for  research,  and  for 
training  criminal  justice  practitioners.  And  then  also, 
for  instance,  some  of  the  juvenile  justice  programs  that 
we’re  funding  are  experimental  programs,  as  are  some  of 
the  career  criminal  programs  that  we’re  funding. 


LEN:  What  types  of  programs  would  you  like  to  see  if 
the  money  were  there? 

CONDON:  Well,  I think  that  we  could  do  a lot  more  in 
police  training  than  is  being  done  currently.  You  have  to 
realize  that  there  are  over  600  police  agencies  in  New 
York  State,  plus  58  sheriff’s  offices  — that’s  a large 
population  of  people  who  could  benefit  from  training  on 
a regional  or  statewide  basis. 

LEN:  Would  the  Criminal  Justice  Institute  that  you 
mentioned  be  involved  in  training  at  all  levels,  or  simply 
managerial  or  executive  levels? 

CONDON:  It  would  probably  be  at  all  levels.  It  will  also 
look  at  cross-training  — in  other  words,  look  at  common 
threads  of  training  that  might  run  through  police  agen- 
cies, correctional  agencies,  probation  and  parole,  etc. 

LEN:  Will  the  institute  be  doing  other  work  besides 
training,  such  as  research  and  development  or  "think- 
tank”  type  work? 

CONDON : I t’U  be  engaged  in  research,  and  it  also  might 
provide  services  that  are  not  normally  available  to  most 
police  agencies. 

LEN:  What  would  be  the  principal  role  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Network  that  you  referred  to? 

CONDON:  The  idea  behind  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Network  is  to  have  an  inventory  of  both 
equipment  and  skills  — investigative  skills,  forensic 
skills,  things  like  that  — that  would  be  available  to  local 
police  and  sheriffs.  Things  that  they  couldn’t  afford  to 


have  on  their  own.  For  example,  some  of  the  equipment 
that  you  would  use  in  hostage  situations.  It’s  fairly  ex- 
pensive equipment,  and  it  would  not  be  cost-effective  for 
every  police  department  to  have  that  kind  of  equipment. 
And  yet  a hostage  situation  is  as  likely  to  happen  in  a 
small  location  as  it  is  in  a large  metropolitan  area.  It 
would  be  of  benefit  if  the  equipment  were  available,  and 
also  if  there  were  people  who  were  trained  in  the  use  of 
that  equipment. 

Dialing  information 

LEN:  What  aspect  of  criminal  justice  in  New  York 
State,  as  you  see  it  right  now,  i6  most  urgently  in  need  of 
attention  in  order  to  get  it  in  tune  with  current  levels  of 
demand? 

CONDON:  I think  the  project  that  we  re  paying  a good 
deal  of  attention  to  now  is  the  management  information 
improvement  project.  It’s  one  of  critical  importance  to 
us. 

LEN:  What  areas  does  the  existing  management  infor- 
mation system  in  New  York  State  cover? 

CONDON:  Actually  it  covers  everything.  There  are 
very  few  major  agencies  that  do  not  have  a criminal 
justice  information  capability.  Most  of  the  systems  are 
workable  internally;  the  major  problems  are  in  the  inter- 
relationships between  information  systems.  For  exam- 
ple, we  do  not  have  electronic  interchange,  for  the  most 
part,  between  information  that  has  been  entered  into 
one  system  and  information  that  is  needed  in  another 
system.  What  happens  is  that  same  information  is 
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Continued  from  Page  11 

taken  down  manually  and  re-entered  at  every  step  of  the 
process.  So  what  we're  trying  to  do  is  eliminate  that 
kind  of  waste  and  that  kind  of  drain  on  financial  and 
manpower  resources. 


example,  they’re  missing  some  59  percent  of  all  their 
dispositions.  Were  currently  missing  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1 2 to  1 7 percent. 

The  big  picture 


LEN:  How  far  along  is  the  system  at  this  stage?  Are  you 
in  the  home  stretch,  or  are  you  just  getting  off  the 
ground? 

CONDON:  We’re  nowhere  near  the  home  stretch,  but 
we’re  certainly  not  just  barely  getting  off  the  ground, 
either.  We  have  looked  at,  and  almost  completed  looking 
at,  all  state  executive  criminal  justice  agencies  — my 
own  agency,  the  State  Police,  corrections,  parole,  proba- 
tion. We  now  know  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  in- 
formation systems  what  actually  exists  in  each  agency. 
We  have  recommended  short-term  improvements  in 
each  of  those  systems  that  will,  as  an  interim  measure, 
make  those  systems  more  effective.  But  these  im- 
provements will  not  be  going  counter  to  what  we  want  to 
accomplish  on  an  overall  basis.  We  have  met  with  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  and  we 
are  setting  up  teams  involving  both  urban  and  small 
rural  police  departments  to  look  at  their  information 
systems  and  their  information  system  needs.  We’re  do- 
ing the  same  thing  in  New  York  City,  we  have  met  with 
the  sheriffs’  association,  and  we’re  setting  up  teams  in 
various  sheriffs’  offices  throughout  the  58  counties  that 
have  sheriffs'  offices,  and  we’re  going  to  find  out  exactly 
what  exists  in  that  area,  and  what  improvements  can  be 
made,  both  short-term  and  long-term.  We  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go,  but  we’re  more  than  just  out  of  the  start- 
ing gate. 

LEN:  Given  the  fact  that  you  6eem  unmistakeably  high 
on  information  system  improvements,  does  that  sug- 
gest that  once  this  system-wide  improvement  is  real- 
ized, that  may  in  turn  take  care  of  a number  of  other 
problems? 

CONDON:  Before  you  can  address  a wide  range  of  prob- 
lems, you  have  to  have  the  information  base  that  gives 
you  the  intelligence  and  information  that  you  need  to  ad- 
dress the  problem.  The  Lyman  Commission  and 
everyone  else  that’s  looked  at  New  York  State's  infor- 
mation systems  have  said  that  they  are  a disaster.  My 
own  agency  is  under  court  order  to  capture  some 
500,000  dispositions  on  arrests  that  have  been  missing 
since  the  mid-1970’s.  When  you  have  those  kinds  of 
problems,  you  have  to  address  them  before  you  can  start 
to  address  other  problems. 

LEN:  Although  this  may  speak  to  something  that  pre- 
dates your  tenure  with  DCJS,  do  you  have  any  thoughts 
as  to  how  or  why,  in  a state  as  technologically 
sophisticated  as  New  York,  a system  has  developed  that 
leaves  you  with  something  less  than  state-of-the-art 
data  at  your  fingertips? 

CONDON:  The  Lyman  Commission  documented  that 
and  can  explain  it  far  better  than  I could,  but  it’s  partly 
a question  of  each  agency  addressing  its  most  pressing 
information  needs,  without  regard  to  how  that  might  af- 
fect other  agencies.  So  you  have  the  Office  of  Court  Ad- 
ministration going  in  one  direction,  the  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice  Services  going  in  another  direction, 
various  police  agencies  going  in  still  other  directions, 
district  attorneys’  offices  going  in  their  own  direction. 
Each  of  those  entities,  and  a host  of  other  entities,  is 
looking  to  solve  what  their  most  immediate  and  press- 
ing problems  are.  No  one  really,  at  least  successfully,  is 
saying  that  the  information  that  you’re  generating  at 
this  stage  of  the  process,  and  the  way  you  are  generating 
it,  at  another  stage  of  the  process  someone  is  going  to 
have  to  generate  it  all  over  again,  because  there’s  no 
mechanism  for  you  getting  at  information  from  that 
other  agency.  It  just  grew  like  topsy. 

Also,  there  was  a lot  of  LEAA  money  floating  around, 
which  gave  everyone  the  wherewithal  to  do  all  these 
marvelous  things  with  computers,  and  everyone  went 
out  and  did  their  thing. 

LEN:  Without  a central  locus  of  coordination? 

CONDON:  Without  a successful  central  locus  of  coor- 
dination. And  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  New  York  State, 
as  bad  as  it  is,  is  probably  the  best  state  in  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  information  systems.  In  Illinois,  for 


LEN:  Does  the  fact  that  agencies  have  gone  ahead  and 
developed  information  systems  and  other  systems 
without  really  thinking  about  what  else  exists  and  is 
needed  along  the  line  speak  to  a syndrome  of  parochial 
thinking  among  agencies? 

CONDON:  Yes.  One  problem  of  criminal  justice  has 
always  been  parochialism,  and  it  has  to  be  overcome. 

LEN:  Any  thoughts  as  to  why  that  parochialism  might 
have  developed  in  the  first  place,  and  how  it  might 
ultimately  be  addressed? 

CONDON:  Different  agencies  setup  different  priorities. 
For  years  the  emphasis  was  on  the  arrest.  They  were  not 
necessarily  concerned  with  someone  after  he’s  arrested. 
Now  you  have,  for  example,  in  the  New  York  City  Police 


* Everyone  has  come 
to  the  realization  that 
we’ve  spent  too  much 
time  floundering , and 
there  has  to  be  far 
more  cooperation  if 
we’re  going  to 
accomplish  anything . ' 


Department  and  a number  of  other  police  departments, 
an  emphasis  that’s  not  so  much  on  making  arrests  but 
on  making  an  arrest  that’s  going  to  stand  up  in  court. 
There’s  a much  closer  working  relationship  with  the  pro- 
secutors to  insure  that  when  an  arrest  is  made,  all  the 
witnesses  that  can  possibly  be  found  are  found,  and  all 
the  evidence  that  can  be  gathered  is  gathered.  Another 
thing  is  that  police  departments  are  now  beginning  to 
look  at  career  criminals,  and  they’re  arresting  those  peo- 
ple who,  relative  to  their  numbers,  are  committing  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  crime.  The  concentration  is 
on  arresting  the  professional  burglar,  rather  than  some 
kid  who  once  goes  out  and  breaks  into  a store  to  steal 
something. 

LEN:  Do  I assume  correctly  that  this  is  something  that 
the  management  information  system  improvements 
could  address  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent? 

CONDON:  Hopefully  it  will  help.  It’s  not  the  end  of 
anything.  Once  you  get  a very  good,  functioning  infor- 
mation system,  that’s  the  beginning.  All  it  does  is  give 
us  the  information  we  need  to  make  the  decisions.  It 
doesn’t  necessarily  mean  we’re  going  to  make  the  right 
decisions  or  that  we’re  going  to  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

LEN:  From  your  contacts  in  the  field,  do  you  get  a sense 
that  a more  comprehensive  view  of  things  is  at  least 
desired  by  most  people,  if  not  being  worked  toward? 

CONDON:  I think  everyone  has  come  to  the  realization 
that  we  ve  spent  too  much  time  floundering,  and  there 
has  to  be  far  more  cooperation  and  coordination  than 
there  currently  is  if  we’re  going  to  accomplish  anything. 

The  parole  debacle 

LEN:  Is  there  anything  in  the  management  information 
system  improvement  plan  that  would  address  the 


parole  problem  that  has  started  haunting  people 
around  New  York?  Could  the  system  have  been  used 
to  prevent  the  release  of  George  Acosta,  who  went  on 
to  shoot  three  police  officers? 

CONDON:  Well,  what  happened  with  the  parole  in- 
cidents in  New  York  City  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
management  information  system.  The  system  worked 
fine.  Acosta  was  arrested,  his  fingerprints  were  sent  up 
to  DCJS,  DCJS  did  a search  and  found  that  he  was  on 
parole,  and  notified  the  parole  board  both  in  Albany  and 
New  York  City  that  a parolee  had  been  rearrested. 


LEN:  So  if  the  system  worked  fine,  presumably  there 
were  other  glitches  in  the  parole-release  process. . . 

CONDON:  The  system  worked  fine.  What  we  do  is  every 
three  months  we  reconcile  our  records  and  parole's 
records  to  pick  up  any  changes  that  we  may  have  missed 
during  the  normal  course  of  events.  So  even  if  the 
system  fails  on  a day-to-day  basis,  it’s  brought  up  to 
( date  at  least  quarterly.  The  same  is  true  with  probation. 


LEN:  From  your  vantage  point  as  the  executive  deputy 
director  of  criminal  justice,  is  there  something  beyond 
the  governor's  shuffling  of  people  at  the  top  of  the 
parole  system  that  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  something  like  this  happening? 


CONDON:  There’s  two  things  that  the  governor  is  try- 
ing to  accomplish.  One  is  the  institution  of  determinate 
sentencing  in  New  York  State,  which  would  do  away 
with  the  power  the  parole  board  now  has  to  determine 
when  someone  is  released  from  prison.  That  would  be 
determined  by  the  sentence  that’s  imposed  by  the 
judge,  minus  whatever  good  time  is  agreed  upon. 

The  second  thing  is  the  governor’s  proposal  for  a Divi- 
sion of  Community  Supervision,  whereby  the  state 
would  take  over  the  supervision  of  all  felony  probation 
cases,  as  well  as  felony  parole.  And  what  we  would  try 
and  do  is  equalize  caseloads  throughout  the  state,  at  a 
maximum  of  68,  which  is  lower  than  the  current 
caseload  in  many  jurisdictions.  That  way,  if  the  caseload 
is  manageable,  theoretically  at  least,  people  who  are  on 
parole  or  who  are  on  probation  would  receive  more 
supervision  than  is  currently  happening. 


LEN:  Would  that  necessarily  entail  an  increase  in  fund- 
ing and  manpower? 

CONDON:  I think  eventually,  over  the  next  few  years, 
the  price  tag  that  I have  heard  is  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100  million.  That  would  include 
money  that’s  already  being  spent  in  probation.  I think 
the  initial  cost  of  the  change  would  be  more  in  the 
neighborhood  of  eight  to  ten  million. 


LEN:  What  options  can  be  explored  to  address  the  fact 
that  Acosta  had  committed  two  chargeable  crimes  while 
he  was  on  parole,  yet  there  was  no  revocation  of  parole? 
Is  there  something  in  the  governor’s  proposal  that 
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‘Juveniles’  in  need  of  adults’  attention 


Juveniles  in  the  Family  Court. 
By  Michael  Fabricant. 
Lexington,  Mass.:  Lexington 
Books,  1983. 

156  pp. 


By  David  L.  Rathbone 
Director  of  Court  Services, 
Elkhart  County,  Indiana 


The  concept  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency has  not  always  referred  to 
the  same  type  of  behavior,  and  it 
has  not  even  always  existed.  As  is 
well  known,  the  concept  was  in- 
stituted in  1899  when  the  first 
juvenile  court  began  to  treat 
youthful  offenders  in  a manner 
different  from  adult  offenders. 

Concepts  about  what  types  of 
behavior  should  be  defined  as 
delinquent  are  constantly  chang- 
ing and  in  many  instances  are 
questioned.  Subsequently,  issues 
are  now  being  raised  as  to  the  ap- 
propriateness of  delinquency 
theories  and  the  manner  of  apply- 
ing formal  sanctions  to  a wide 


Tracking 

How  To  Prevent  Computer 
Crime. 

By  August  Bequai. 

New  York,  N.Y.:  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  1983. 

308  pp. 


By  Jack  F.  Dowling 
Director  of  Security, 
Bucknell  University 


Anyone  who  reads  the 
newspaper  or  listens  to  radio  and 
television  is  bombarded  with 
stories  of  computers  being  used 
to  commit  crimes.  In  most  cases, 
the  profits  derived  from  the  crime 
are  enormous  and  had  occurred 
over  a long  period  of  time.  As  Be- 
quai so  aptly  states,  “It  is 


range  of  delinquent  behaviors, 
many  of  which  are  considered 
‘‘status’’  offenses.  Conversely, 
many  states  now  have,  or  have 
had.  provisions  to  reclassify 
delinquent  behavior  as  adult 
criminal  behavior  in  cases  where 
the  offender  has  reached  a waiver 
age,  which  varies,  and  has  com- 
mitted a serious  offense.  The 
criminologist  Lamar  T.  Empey 
commented: 

“Remarkable  changes  in  the 
American  concepts  of  delinquen- 
cy and  juvenile  justice  occurred  in 
the  1960’s  and  1970’s.  The 
reputation  of  the  juvenile  court 
has  been  badly  tarnished;  the 
rules  that  define  delinquency 
have  been  altered;  and  faith  in  the 
concept  of  rehabilitation  has  been 
seriously  eroded.  In  short,  we  are 
witnessing  changes  in  our  treat- 
ment of  the  young  that  are  every 
bit  as  revolutionary  as  construc- 
tion of  prisons  and  reformatories 
almost  a century  before  that." 

In  his  book  “Juveniles  in  Fami- 


high-tech 

estimated  that  the  loss  resulting 
from  an  average  computer- 
assisted  embezzlement  is  ten 
times  higher  than  the  average 
$100,000  loss  from  traditional 
embezzlement.” 

“How  to  Prevent  Computer 
Crime"  begins  with  six  chapters 
that  give  the  reader  an  under- 
standing of  the  computer  crime 
phenomenon,  the  extent  of  the 
problem,  a profile  of  the  computer 
criminal  and  some  factors  that 
contribute  to  the  crime. 

In  that  first  section,  a discus- 
sion of  organized  crime’s  involve- 
ment in  computer  crime  is 
presented  in  amanner  that  will  in- 
terest all  and  perhaps  even  shock 
some  readers.  The  computer  pro- 


ly  Court,”  Michael  Fabricant  ad- 
dresses some  of  the  developments 
that  have  occurred  in  the  juvenile 
justice  system,  in  particular  the 
New  York  Family  Court.  As  such 
the  book  looks  at  issues  such  as 
the  effect  of  the  due  process  or 
legal  rights  movement  on  the 
decision-making  process  of  the 
family  court,  and  the  unan- 
ticipated yet  identifiable  conse- 
quences of  establishing  the  due- 
process  model  in  the  family  court. 
Fabricant  goes  on  to  address  the 
question  of  whether,  based  on  pre- 
sent trends,  the  development  of 
the  family  court  can  be  predicted 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  and 
safety. 

As  the  author  expands  on  the 
above  issues,  he  investigates  the 
development  of  the  New  York 
Family  Court  through  a 
“multimethod  approach."  In 
Chapter  1,  Fabricant  investigates 
through  a thorough  literature 
review  the  events  that  have 
significantly  changed  the 


crime 

vides  an  awesome  tool  for  the 
organized  criminal  element  to  fur- 
ther its  sinister  cause. 

The  first  part  concludes  with 
cogent  evidence  that  a lack  of 
ethics  is  directly  responsible  for 
this  crime.  The  accusing  finger  is 
not  pointed  at  the  guilty 
employee  alone,  but  also  at  the 
unethical  employer.  As  the 
author  points  out,  many  times 
when  a worker  is  caught  commit- 
ting a computer  crime,  he  or  she  is 
able  to  avoid  prosecution  by 
threatening  to  expose  manage- 
ment’s past  dishonest  activities. 
Bequai 's  partial  solution  to  this 
problem  is  for  management  to 
establish  a code  of  ethics  for  the 
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Evidentiary  hits  and  misses 


Human  Evidence  in  Criminal 
Justice. 

By  Larry  Miller,  William  Bass 
and  Ramona  Miller. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Pilgrimage, 
1983. 

167  pp. 


By  Hal  Nees 
Captain  of  Detectives, 
Boulder  Police  Department 


The  authors  write  in  the  preface 
of  their  book  that  it  “. . .is  de- 
signed to  give  the  reader  a basic 
understanding  of  the  process  of 
human  identification  relating  to 
the  field  of  law  enforcement.” 
They  continue  by  noting  that  the 
book  “was  written  primarily  for 
the  student  and  practitioner  in 
law  enforcement  fields.” 


Unfortunately,  this  book  fails 
to  live  up  to  the  promise  of  its 
title,  since  human  identification 
and  not  human  evidence  is  the 
primary  focus  of  the  work.  It  is 
also  unfortunate  that  the  book 
overlooks  many  important  fac- 
tors, such  as  the  collection, 
preservation,  packaging  and 
photographing  of  evidence. 
Potential  sources  of  information, 
which  are  important  in  the 
gathering  of  human  evidence  or 
human  identification,  are  ig- 
nored, including  some  blood 
tests,  methods  of  obtaining 
fingerprints,  methods  for  show- 
ing that  a weapon  was  used,  and 
fingerprint  scrapings.  In  short, 
the  book  adds  little  to  the  field 
and  provides  only  limited  infor- 
mation concerning  some 


methods. 

The  book  is  divided  into  nine 
chapters,  which  include  such 
topics  as  an  introduction  to 
human  identification,  finger- 
prints, serology,  human  hair  iden- 
tification, voiceprints,  earprints, 
handwriting,  post-mortem  iden- 
tification, identifying  human  re- 
mains and  legal  issues.  Numerous 
charts,  diagrams  and  drawings 
are  included,  and  the  book  does 
provide  a valuable  list  of 
references  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter. 

From  the  perspective  of  an  in- 
dividual responsible  for  the 
mangement  and  training  of 
criminal  investigators,  some  of 
the  chapters  are  informative.  The 
chapter  on  serology  provides 
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juvenile  justice  system  since  its 
conception.  This  literature  review 
provides  a historical  view  of  the 
various  shifts  in  the  ideological 
transition  of  the  court.  Chapter  2 
sets  forth  what  has  occured  in  the 
New  York  Family  Court  in  exten- 
ding due-process  in  reference  to 
the  delinquent  and  PINS  (Per- 
sons in  Need  of  Supervision) 
cases.  In  addition,  the  importance 
of  the  role  of  the  defense  attorney, 
and  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  is  ex- 
amined. Chapter  3 offers  an 
analysis  of  how  family-court  deci- 
sion making  and  recent  literature 
of  juvenile  justice  has  affected 
the  courts  in  New  York.  Chapter 
4,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  the 
results  of  quantitative  interviews 
with  court  personnel  about  court 
breakdown  as  affected  by  ineffi- 
cient procedures  and  environmen- 
tal demands. 

This  analysis  of  Chapter  4 leads 
into  a chapter  that  examines  the 
influence  of  the  defense  counsel 
on  the  decision-making  process  of 
juvenile  court.  Specifically  this 
chapter  examines  whether  the 
defense  counsel,  with  an  advan- 
tageous position  over  the  pro- 


secuting attorney,  has  affected 
the  courts  problems.  Chapter  6 
further  examines  the  issue  of  ad- 
vantage in  the  family  court.  The 
author  draws  his  information 
from  his  two-year  study  of  delin- 
quent and  PINS  youth  handled 
by  the  Brooklyn  and  Bronx  fami- 
ly courts.  In  Chapter  7,  the  author 
sums  up  by  noting  that  both  the 
function  of  counsel  and  increased 
bureaucratic  responsibility  have 
played  an  important  role  in  the 
development  of  family  court. 

“Juveniles  in  the  Family 
Court"  is  a publication  worthy  of 
attention.  It  forces  one  to  con- 
front the  entire  issue  of  decison 
making  within  the  family  or 
juvenile  courts.  Certainly  the 
situation  described  within  the 
New  York  City  Family  Court 
system  is  not  that  different  from 
problems  that  have  embroiled 
other  court  systems,  and  no 
answers  presently  exist  to  assist 
the  courts  in  the  decision-making 
process.  However,  as  the  author 
states,  “It  is  hoped.  . .that  this 
book  will  help  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  more-eclectic 
modes  of  decision  making.  " 
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Interview:  New  York’s  Richard  Condon 


‘It’s  possible  [prison 
capacity  will]  be 
insufficient,  and  if  so 
[we]  will  expand 
capacity  again  — 
and  again  and  again.  ’ 

Continued  from  Page  12 
would  address  that  aspect  of  the  problem? 

CONDON:  Well,  that  was  a failure  within  parole.  Accor- 
ding to  the  chairman  of  the  parole  commission,  Acosta 
should  have  been  rearrested.  He  points  the  finger  at  the 
parole  officer  who  had  supervision  of  that  particular 
case  and  that  parole  officer's  supervisor.  That’s  being 
investigated  now.  But  if  the  parole  officer's  caseload  is 
reduced,  there's  less  likelihood  of  that  happening  than 
there  was  in  this  case. 


off  a wholesale  emotional  revision  of  criminal  justice 
policy? 

CONDON:  You  have  to  understand  that  what  happened 
over  the  last  few  weeks  didn’t  affect  the  governor’s 
criminal  justice  program.  The  bill  setting  up  the  Senten- 
cing Guidelines  Commission  came  out  of  last  year's 
Legislature.  The  proposal  for  the  Division  of  Communi- 
ty Supervision  had  been  sent  up  to  the  Legislature 
before  the  police  officer  was  killed  in  New  York  City. 
One  of  the  fears  is  that  the  sentences  proposed  by  the 
commission,  or  the  sentences  as  revised  by  the 
Legislature,  are  either  going  to  be  draconian  — and 
there  are  a whole  host  of  problems  that  arise  out  of  that 
— or  they're  going  to  be  too  lenient  — and  there  are  a 
whole  host  of  other  problems  that  arise  out  of  that.  If 
they  're  too  severe,  you  have  prison  overcrowding  prob- 
lems. You  also  have  more  problems  in  the  prisons.  If 
they  're  too  lenient,  then  the  same  people  who  are  getting 
out  on  parole  are  getting  out  in  similar  periods  of  time  or 
even  less  time  and  are  only  subject  to  supervision  for 
one  year.  These  are  legitimate  concerns,  and  they’re 
things  that  the  guidelines  commission  is  going  to  have 
to  take  into  consideration.  They're  going  to  have  to  look 
at  the  experience  of  other  states  and  see  what’s  been 
their  experience  when  they  went  to  a determinate 
sentencing  scheme. 


LEN:  One  report  on  the  proposed  change  in  the  sentenc- 
ing structure  — to  the  determinate-sentence  plan  push- 
ed by  the  governor  — mentioned  that  correction  officers 
might  have  reason  to  be  against  it  because  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  absence  of  release  on  parole  under  an  indeter- 
minate sentencing  system,  prisoners  would  have  no  in- 
centive whatsoever  to  toe  the  line  in  prison  and  might 
become  that  much  more  incorrigible.  Anything  to  that, 
as  you  see  it? 

CONDON:  It’s  envisioned  that  the  new  system  will 
have  a good-time  provision  that  will  be  more  meaningful 
than  currently.  Hopefully,  whatever  good  time  is 
allocated  under  a determinate  sentencing  plan  will  be 
coming  off  the  sentence,  whereas  now  it  comes  off  the 
maximum  sentence.  If  you’re  given  a sentence  of  5-to-15 
years,  the  fact  that  you’re  getting  time  off  15  years  is 
really  meaningless  because  chances  are  you're  going  to 
be  paroled  long  before  you  reach  that.  So  under  the  new 
system,  good  time  theoretically  would  come  off  the 
minimum  sentence,  so  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
prisoners  to  behave. 

LEN:  Have  you  gotten  anything  in  the  way  of  feedback 
from  rank  and  file  on  some  of  these  proposals? 

CONDON:  Well,  the  Sentencing  Guidelines  Commis- 
sion is  really  still  gearing  up,  hiring  staff  and  just  begin- 
ning their  work,  and  I’m  sure  that  they  will  be  hearing 
from  and  taking  testimony  from  all  the  players  in  the 
game,  including  correction  officers’  representatives. 

LEN:  The  New  York  Times  recently  editorialized  that 
the  proposal  to  have  the  Sentencing  Guidelines  Com- 
mission review  and  restructure  sentencing  provisions  is 
not  sufficiently  insulated  from  the  whims  of  politics,  in 
that  the  Legislature  still  retains  the  power  to  revise 
whatever  suggestions  the  commission  puts  forward.  Is 
this  a valid  criticism,  as  you  see  it,  and  if  so,  what  can  be 
done  to  avert  that? 

CONDON:  I don’t  think  The  New  York  Times  is  against 
the  Legislature  exercising  its  legislative  prerogative. 
The  New  York  Times  is  afraid  that  the  Legislature  will 
not  act  in  a way  that  The  New  York  Times  thinks  is  cor- 
rect, I think  that  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  passed  the 
governor ’8  bill  setting  up  the  Sentencing  Guidelines 
Commission  is  at  least  indicative  of  the  fact  that  they 
recognize  the  problem  and  that  they  are  looking  for  a 
solution.  I would  expect  that  they  will  act  responsibly  in 
connection  with  the  guidelines  commission’s  recom- 
mendations. 

LEN:  Notwithstanding  the  Legislature’s  prerogative  to 
address  matters  such  as  sentencing  and  other  criminal 
justice  problems,  is  there  a legitimate  concern  in  a 
broader  sense  that  sentencing  and  criminal  justice 
policy  can  be  made  subject  to  inflamed  political  pas- 
sions? And  again,  is  there  a way  to  avoid  having  an  inci- 
dent reported  in  the  tabloids  become  a spark  that  sets 


LEN:  In  a speculative  sort  of  way,  what  is  there  to  in- 
tegrate the  insights  and  expertise  of  criminal  justice 
professionals  with  the  constitutionally  mandated 
prerogative  of  the  Legislature  to  address  matters  like 
this,  so  that  you  wind  up  with  a well-thought-out  pro- 
gram, as  opposed  to  one  that  turns  on  the  basis  of  a 
headline  or  some  sort  of  public  hue  and  cry? 

CONDON:  To  begin  with,  the  Sentencing  Guidelines 
Commission  is  made  up  of  people  who  are,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  professionals  in  criminal  justice.  On  that 
commission  you  have  people  like  [Manhattan  District 
Attorney!  Bob  Morgen thau,  who  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered by  anyone  as  a professional  in  criminal  justice. 
Virtually  everyone  else  who’s  on  the  commission  is  in- 
volved in  criminal  justice,  either  on  the  prosecution  side, 
the  defense  side  or  from  the  judicial  viewpoint.  They  do 
have  input  from  criminal  justice  professionals,  and  you 
have  to  realize,  too,  that  the  people  who  control  the 
legislative  aspects  are  also  people  who  have  been  very 
much  involved  in  criminal  justice  as  legislators.  While 
you  may  not  agree  with  everything  they  say  and  do,  you 
certainly  can’t  attack  their  credentials  as  far  as  having 
as  much  knowledge  about  criminal  justice  as  any  of  the 
other  so-called  professionals. 

LEN:  Given  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  a package 
of  sentencing  guidelines  that  leads  to  an  increased 
prison  population  — whether  or  not  it  can  genuinely  be 
termed  overcrowding  — is  a program  of  expanded 
prison  space  either  in  the  wings  or  in  the  works? 

CONDON:  There’s  one  in  progress  right  now  that  calls 
for  the  addition  of  8,700  new  cells.  That’s  a substantial 
increase.  And  they’ll  be  needed  whatever  the  Sentenc- 
ing Guidelines  Commission  decides  to  do. 

LEN:  Is  there  any  reasonable  chance  that  the  conse- 
quences of  the  commission’s  recommendations  may 
make  the  8,700  new  cells  an  insufficient  number? 

CONDON:  It’s  possible  that  it’ll  be  insufficient,  and  if 
so  New  York  State  will  meet  its  obligation  and  will  ex- 
pand the  capacity  again  — and  again,  and  again,  and 
again. 

LEN:  In  a theoretical  sense,  what  limits  are  there  to  the 
willingness  and  ability  of  this  state,  or  any  state,  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  available  prison  space  to  meet  what 
could  be  an  ever-growing  prison  population,  if  sentences 
are  harsher  and  parole  is  less  available? 

CONDON:  Well,  hopefully,  we  will  not  have  an  ever- 
growing prison  population.  The  trend  in  the  last  few 
years  in  New  York  State  has  been  that  crime  has 
decreased,  although  arrests  have  not  decreased,  nor 
have  sentences  to  state  prison.  What  limits  the  state’s 
ability?  Budgetary  constraints.  There  are  hard  looks  be- 
ing taken  at  just  who  is  going  to  state  prison.  Are  they 
people  who  should  be  going  to  state  prison?  For  the 
most  part  they  seem  to  be.  Are  there  other  alternatives 


that  can  be  tried  in  order  to  insure  that  we  are  not  un- 
necessarily sending  people  to  state  prison  or  un- 
necessarily spending  money  on  prison  expansion? 
These  are  all  things  that  are  being  looked  at  by  various 
people,  both  within  the  state  government  and  outside  of 
the  state  government.  But  the  state  does  not  want  to 
find  itself  in  the  position  that  the  City  of  New  York 
found  itself  in  some  months  ago,  when  they  had  to 
release  some  600  prisoners. 

Keeping  all  parties  satisfied 

LEN:  Given  the  fact  that  in  New  Y ork,  as  in  most  states, 
you’re  talking  about  a very  disparate  demographic 
structure,  with  very  rural  counties  to  the  north  and  west 
and  an  intensely  urban  area  to  the  south  and  east,  how 
do  you  reconcile  the  differences  between  and  rural  and 
urban  areas? 

CONDON:  There  are  a number  of  things  you  look  at. 
You  look  at  population,  you  look  at  crime  rate,  you  look 
at  the  income  in  these  areas,  the  resources  that  the  areas 
have,  and  you  try  and  strike  a balance  so  that  the  state  is 
giving  aid  — either  financial  aid  or  aid  in  terms  of 
whether  the  State  Police  are  assigned  to  a certain  area  or 
aid  in  terms  of  the  amount  and  type  of  equipment  that 
are  made  available  to  certain  areas.  Hopefully,  it’s 
roughly  in  proportion  to  the  problems  that  exist  in  the 
area  you’re  dealing  with.  Obviously  in  New  York  City 
there’s  a more  severe  crime  problem  than  in  some  of  the 
more  rural  upstate  counties,  and  because  there’s  a more 
severe  problem  the  state  government  commits  more 
resources  to  that  area. 

LEN:  How  about  in  a policy  sense,  since  what  may  work 
efficiently  and  effectively  in  one  area  may  not  necessari- 
ly work  — or  be  welcomed  — in  another? 

CONDON:  Basically  it’s  trial  and  error.  And  it’s  more 
than  trial  and  error,  too,  because  you  don’t  espouse  a 
policy  or  come  up  with  an  initiative  without  having  a 
population  in  mind  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  that  policy. 
So  you  look  at,  one,  what  the  problem  is,  and,  two,  how 
best  that  problem  can  be  addressed,  and,  three,  hopeful- 
ly you  get  the  input  from  the  people  concerned.  For  ex- 
ample, to  go  back  to  the  management  information  im- 
provement project,  every  task  force  that  we  have  in- 
volved with  that  project  consists  not  only  of  informa- 
tion specialists  from  DCJS,  but  the  information 
specialists  from  the  agency  that  we’re  looking  at,  people 
from  the  sheriffs’  association,  people  from  the  chiefs’ 
association,  prosecutors  of  various  types  and  sizes  of  of- 
fices. You  try  and  get  a sense  from  the  people  who  are 
most  intimately  involved  with  the  problems  as  to  what 
their  needs  are,  and  you  try  to  address  those. 

LEN:  Does  one  interest  group  or  another  typically  come 
back  at  you  after  something  has  been  done  to  express 
the  feeling  that  they  have  been  overlooked  in  the  im- 
plementation of  a given  policy  along  the  way? 

CONDON:  That  can  and  does  happen. 

LEN:  What’s  the  usual  response  to  that,  since  I don’t 
suppose  you  can  simply  keep  revising  policy  to  meet  the 
complaints  of  every  interest  group  that  comes  along? 
Do  you  simply  have  to  come  up  with  a policy  that’s  the 
most  fair,  regardless  of  whether  it’s  ideal? 

CONDON:  In  an  ongoing  system,  you’re  never  going  to 
come  up  with  ideal  solutions  to  problems.  You  can’t  stop 
everything  until  you  have  an  ideal  solution  to  any  par- 
ticular problem.  One  of  the  lessons  that  we’ve  learned 
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Cassidy: 
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tion  is  prompted  by  a brief  look  at 

the  facts. 

Fact:  Not  a single  armor-clad 
police  officer  has  ever  been  shot 
with  armor-piercing  ammunition, 
contrary  to  the  claims  of  some 
gun  control  organizations,  who 
have  labeled  the  ammunition  as 
“cop-killer  bullets.” 

Fact:  KTW-type  ammunition 
never  has  been  openly  distributed 
to  the  general  public;  the  ammuni- 
tion historically  has  been 
available  only  to  the  police  and 
military  for  highly  specialized 
purposes.  In  fact,  such  agencies 
can  obtain  the  ammunition  only 
under  tight  restrictions,  which  in- 
clude placing  orders  for  the  ammo 
on  official  department  letterhead 
and  including  an  official  depart- 
ment purchase  order. 


The  facts 

Fact:  Armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion has  been  in  existence  since  at 
least  World  War  I,  yet  never  has 
presented  any  problem  for  law  en- 
forcement agencies  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Clearly,  ammunition  designed 
to  cut  through  armor  is  not  used 
by  hunters  or  competitive 
shooters.  The  ammunition  is  for 
specialized  law  enforcement  and 
military  use  ony.  The  NRA 
understands  this. 

What  the  NRA  does  not  under- 
stand, and  will  not  tolerate,  is  the 
implication  that  the  association's 
opposition  to  the  bill  somehow  is 
tantamount  to  signing  the  death 
certificates  of  America's  police  of- 
ficers. 

The  NRA’s  record  of  coopera- 
tion with  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies — in  marksmanship  training, 


on  KTW 

safety  and  general  police  support 
— is  impeccable.  The  NRA  is 
vitally  concerned  about  the  safe- 
ty of  the  nation’s  police;  tens  of 
thousands  of  rank-and-file  of- 
ficers, in  fact,  are  NRA  members. 
The  Biaggi-Moynihan  bill,  no 
matter  what  its  intentions,  will 
not  serve  to  protect  our  law  en- 
forcement community,  and  the 
NRA  is  deeply  distressed  that  the 
confusion  and  misinformation 
surrounding  the  KTW  issue  may 
have  jeopardized  the  safety  of 
thousands  of  dedicated  police  of- 
ficers. 

It’s  time  to  clear  up  the  confu- 
sion about  Biaggi-Moynihan.  It's 
time  to  cut  through  the 
smokescreens  that  have  clouded 
this  issue.  It's  time,  once  and  for 
all,  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
this  woefully  flawed  legisltion. 


Eye  on  2000  A.D. 


Di  Grazia: 
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of  the  doctors’  offices. 

The  same  generally  applies  to 
the  legal  profession;  people  come 
to  lawyers  when  the  need  is  pres- 
ent. Of  course,  the  lawyers  often 
must  appear  at  the  local  jail  to 
confer  with  a client,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  lawyer/client  contacts 
occur  during  certain  hours  in  the 
comfort  of  the  lawyer’s  spacious 
offices. 

I,  for  one,  would  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  exist  in  this  world  of  ours 
without  doctors  and  lawyers,  but 
would  anyone  care  to  try  to  pur- 
a reasonably  civilized  ex- 
istence without  the  presence  of 
police  officers?  Not  only  in  a 
crime-fighting  sense,  but  more 
importantly  as  a service  agency. 
What  other  type  of  organization 
is  readily  available  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a week  to  respond 
to  any  and  every  type  of  possible 
human  and,  for  that  matter, 
animal  need?  As  I previously 
stated  in  elation  to  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  can  any- 
thing compare  with  the  service 
provided  to  humanity  by  our 
police  agencies  and  their  person- 
nel? 

And  we  certainly  do  make 
house  calls.  When  was  the  last 
time  a doctor  made  a house  call? 
What  type  of  organization  has 
greater  impact  on  the  welfare  of 
the  community?  What  group  of 
persons,  has  more  ominous 
powers  than  those  presented  to 
police  officers  — the  power  to 
deprive  people  of  their  freedom 
through  the  powers  of  arrest  and, 
when  necessary,  even  to  deprive 
people  of  their  lives. 

But  even  though  the  police  play 
such  an  important  part  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  our  respec- 
tive communities,  the  innova- 
tions required  to  bring  about  the 
totally  necessary  upgrading  in 
the  police  field  have  lagged.  Even 
with  the  numerous  blue  ribbon 
commissions  appointed  to  ad- 


dress the  problems  in  the  United 
States,  the  necessary  im- 
provements have  taken  longer  to 
initiate  than  should  be  required. 
Also  disappointing  is  that  so 
many  needed  improvements  had 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  police  officials  from  out- 
side the  police  field,  rather  than 
the  police  officials  recognizing 
and  addressing  the  needs  through 
research  and  planning.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate but  true  that  as  we  prepare 
for  the  21st  century,  there  are  still 
law  enforcement  agencies,  with 
which  I am  too  familiar,  that 
operate  according  to  19th  century 
standards.  Worse  yet,  there  are 
absolutely  too  many  police  agen- 
cies that  have  barely  progressed 
into  the  20th  century. 

The  general  public  in  our  day 
and  age  is  considerably  more 
knowledgeable  and  definitely  bet- 
ter educated,  and  more  cognizant 
of  its  rights  than  past  genera- 
tions. If  police  agencies  are  to  con- 
tinue to  effectively  provide  the 
service  and  protection  the  general 
public  desperately  needs,  then  all 
the  police  personnel  must  be  more 
knowledgeable,  infinitely  better 
educated  and  more  cognizant  of 
the  rights  of  the  general  public.  If 


Continued  from  Page  10 
much  of  the  report  relies  on 
previously  published  data  and 
research,  it  also  contains  data 
from  several  previously  un- 
published sources  and  new 
analyses  of  publicly  available 
data. 

In  addition,  the  presentation  of 
data  from  multiple  sources 
throughout  the  report  often 
reveals  new  information  about 
the  subject.  For  example,  the  in- 
formation on  how  many  people 
are  under  some  form  of  correction 
supervision  combines  data  from 


the  general  public  marches  into 
the  21st  century  and  police  per- 
sonnel remain  in  the  19th  century 
or  the  early  20th  century,  only  one 
result  will  be  achieved:  total 
chaos. 

To  insure  that  total  chaos  does 
not  occur  will  require  the  presence 
of  dedicated,  highly  trained,  well 
educated,  motivated  admini- 
strators who  realize  that  manage- 
ment and  leadership  mean  more 
than  simply  having  the  title  of 
chief  of  police  inscribed  on  the  of- 
fice door.  Unfortunately  not 
enough  police  administrators  are 
willing  to  accept  the  challenge 
and  to  bring  about  the  required 
change.  Too  few  of  our  colleagues 
are  questioning  traditional  prac- 
tices and  promoting  innovations, 
demanding  increased  productivi- 
ty and  upgrading  personnel,  en- 
couraging serious  research  and 
doing  those  things  that  prepare 
us  to  face  the  year  2000. 

The  important  point  to  remem- 
ber is  that  the  capability  is  there; 
the  coordinated  effort  is  all  that  is 
now  required.  Policing  can  be 
ready  for  the  21st  century;  it  is 
simply  up  to  all  of  us  to  guarantee 
that  we  will  be  ready. 


several  published  sources  to 
reveal  that  more  than  one  percent 
of  the  U.S.  population  is  under 
some  form  of  correctional  sanc- 
tion. Overall,  we  intended  that 
new  methods  of  presentation 
used  in  the  report  would  provide 
new  insights  into  previously 
released  data. 

Thank  you  again  for  your 
coverage. 

Marianne  W.  Zawitz 
Editor 

Report  to  the  Nation  on  Crime 
and  Justice 


Letters:  NIJ’s  report 


Interview:  Condon 


from  other  states,  again  in  terms  of  the  management  information 
system  improvement  project,  is  that  in  a state  as  complex  as  New 
rk,  you  cannot  say . 1 ' All  right,  we  are  going  to  design  a brand  new  in- 
formation system  and  on  J anuary  1 of  1985  we  are  going  to  install  that 
system  throughout  the  entire  state  and  it’s  going  to  work."  It's  not  go- 
ing to  work,  and  even  if  it  could  conceivably  work,  you  would  be 
engendering  a terrible  expense  and  wasting  a host  of  resources  that  are 
already  out  there  and  are.  to  one  degree  or  another,  working.  The  thing 
with  the  information  systems  is  that  most  of  them  do  work  internally 
age.nCy.  that  ,has  them- The  Pr°blem  is  that  they  don’t  interrelate 
address^  1 t°gether  That  s the  P^blem  that  we  re  trying  to 


LEN:  In  terms  of  the  report  that  just  came  down  from  the  Justice 
Department  regarding  alleged  discrimination  at  the  State  Police 
Academy,  where  does  that  report  stand  in  light  of  what  you  know  of 
the  State  Police  and  its  training  program? 

CONDON:  I don’t  think  it’s  a report;  I think  they  've  actually  gone  into 
court  because  they  feel  that  the  State  Police  discriminated  against  the 
class  that  went  through  the  academy  in  1981.  That’s  three  years  ago 
mind  you.  The  superintendent  of  the  State  Police  issued  a press  release 
yesterday  that  said  a number  of  things.  One.  he  has  not  seen  the  papers 
yet,  so  it  s a little  difficult  for  him  to  comment  without  having  actually 
seen  or  read  the  papers  on  this.  Two.  he  did  say  that  the  State  Police  has 
a policy  of  non-discrimination  and  intends  to  comply  not  only  with 
Federal  guidelines  but  with  the  governor's  own  policy,  which  is  that 
there  will  be  no  discrimination  in  the  State  Police  or  for  that  matter  any 
other  agency,  criminal  justice  or  otherwise. 

LEN:  Given  the  fact  that  the  Justice  Department  was  referring  to  ac- 
tivities that  apparently  went  on  in  the  classroom  and  in  other  aspects 
of  the  training  program,  and  thus  presumably  out  of  the  direct  line-of- 
sight  supervision  of  the  highest  ranking  people  in  the  State  Police, 
what  does  that  suggest  in  terms  of  how  to  combat  the  problem? 

CONDON:  Say  these  charges  are  proven,  that  there  was  discrimina- 
tion, then  there  are  a number  of  things  that  the  state  has  to  do  to  react 
to  that.  One  is  that  people  who  were  involved  in  that  discrimination  ob- 
viously have  to  be  disciplined  for  having  behaved  in  that  manner.  Two, 
the  state  has  to  do  something  to  make  whole  the  people  who  were 
harmed  by  that  discrimination.  If  people  were  dismissed  from  the 
State  Police  Academy  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  then  the  state  has 
to  do  something  about  that.  That’s  all  presuming  that  what’s  being 
alleged  did  actually  occur.  That’s  something  that  will  be  resolved 
either  in  the  courts  or  by  some  kind  of  consent  decree  if  the  state  agrees 
that  it  did  occur.  Other  than  commenting  on  what  could  possibly  hap- 
pen, I’m  not  in  a position  to  say  what  will  happen. 

LEN:  In  making  the  transition  from  being  deputy  coordinator  of 
criminal  justice  in  New  York  City  to  being  deputy  director  of  criminal 
justice  at  the  state  level,  did  you  find  yourself  having  to  rethink  your 
position  on  any  significant  issues? 

CONDON:  I take  it  you  re  driving  at  the  Police  Cadet  and  Police  Corps 
proposals.  The  Police  Cadet  plan  came  toward  the  end  of  my  time  with 
the  city,  so  I really  didn’t  have  to  deal  with  that  from  a city  viewpoint. 
The  Walinsky  Police  Corps  proposal,  I was  asked  to  look  at  that  from  a 
city  viewpoint,  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  city  of  New  York,  my 
recommendation  was  that  we  should  embrace  that  plan,  at  least  on  an 
experimental  basis,  because  it  was  calling  for  an  increase  in  policing  in 
New  Y ork  City  with  the  state  assuming  a good  deal  of  the  cost  of  that.  I 
don’t  see  how  the  city  could  take  any  position  other  than  that  was  at 
least  worth  trying. 

Now,  asking  me  as  a state  official  whether  or  not  that  has  the  same 
appeal  to  me,  naturally  it’s  very  different  now.  Now  I'm  looking  at  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  added  cost  to  the  state.  But  we’re  looking 
at  it;  we’re  looking  at  both  those  proposals  at  the  state  level. 


LEN:  Have  you  gotten  any  feedback  from  the  field  in  your  present 
position  as  to  police  practitioners'  feelings  about  the  merits  of  any  of 
these  programs? 

CONDON:  Well,  I know  the  New  York  State  chiefs'  association  has 
come  out  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  Police  Corps  proposal. 
They're  more  concerned  with  training  the  officers  they  presently  have. 

LEN:  Does  the  fact  that  you  occupy  twin  positions  in  the  6tate  govern- 
ment — as  deputy  director  of  criminal  justice  and  commissioner  of 
DCJS  — pose  any  problems  of  competing  interests?  Any  organiza- 
tional problems  in  that  regard? 

CONDON:  One  of  the  happy  coincidences  that  I 've  found  is  that  as  ex- 
ecutive deputy  director  of  criminal  justice.  I ’ve  found  myself  always  in 
total  agreement  with  anything  the  commissioner  of  the  Dfvfsion  of 
Criminal  Justice  Services  has  proposed.  Similarly,  as  commissioner  of 
DCJS,  I have  been  gratified  by  the  enlightened  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  deputy  director  of  criminal  justice. 
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A Love  bracelet: 


Beeper  keeps  tabs  on  cons 


In  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  an 
electronic  transmitter  is  being 
used  as  an  inexpensive  alter- 
native to  jail.  Five  criminal  defen- 
dants there  have  recently  served 
sentences  of  court  supervision  by 
means  of  an  experimental  elec- 
tronic monitoring  anklet  instead 
of  going  to  jail  for  minor  offenses. 

The  anklet,  which  was  the 


brainchild  of  District  Court 
Judge  Jack  Love,  emits  a radio 
signal  every  30  to  90  seconds.  The 
signal  is  picked  up  by  a small 
receiver  connected  to  the  tele- 
phone in  the  wearer's  home.  The 
receiver  relays  the  signals  to  a 
computer  monitoring  device  that 
indicates  any  time  the  wearer 
goes  farther  than  150  feet  from 


his  telephone. 

If  the  wearer  tries  to  remove  the 
anklet  or  unplug  the  receiver,  the 
interruption  of  the  signal  is 
displayed  on  the  computer's 
printout  and  the  wearer  has  to  ex- 
plain it  to  the  judge,  who  gets  a 
daily  copy  of  the  printout. 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department 
has  expressed  some  interest  in 
the  monitoring  system,  and  has 
provided  a grant  of  about  $5,000 
to  a New  Mexico  criminology  pro- 
fessor to  evaluate  the  device  and 
develop  a profile  of  what  types  of 
offenders  it  might  effectively  con- 
trol. 

The  device  is  scheduled  to  be 
used  in  pilot  programs  in  Lake 
County,  111.,  and  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  and  has  already  been  tested 
by  law  enforcement  officials  in 
Monroe  County,  Fla. 

The  only  major  public  objection 
to  the  use  of  the  device  has  come 
from  Judge  William  Short,  pre- 
siding judge  of  Albuquerque’s 
Metropolitan  Court.  Short  said 
the  device  should  not  be  used  as 
an  alternative  to  jail.  If  the  of- 
fender deserves  probation,  he 
should  get  probation,  the  judge 
said.  If  he  deserves  jail,  he  should 
go  to  jail. 


Criminology  papers  wanted 

The  American  Society  of  Criminology  will  hold  its  1984 
annual  meeting  in  Cincinnati  from  November  7-11. 
Papers  are  being  sought  in  connection  with  the  theme, 
“Research,  Policy  and  Practice  in  Criminology." 

Persons  wishing  to  present  original,  previously  unpublished 
papers,  or  to  obtain  further  information  about  the  conference, 
should  write  or  call: 

Marc  Riedel, 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime, 

Delinquency  and  Corrections, 

Southern  Illinois  University, 

Carbondale,  IL  62901. 

Telephone:  (618)  453-5701,  549-0660. 


LA  undercover  work 


curbed  by 

Continued  from  Page  1 
legal  costs  of  going  forward  with 
this  trial  — as  much  as  $3  million 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  settle- 
ment — and  the  desire  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disruption  of  police 
functions  which  have  occurred  as 
a result  of  this  litigation." 

It  does  not  seem  that  the 
disruptions  are  entirely  a thing  of 
the  past,  however,  A police 
disciplinary  tribunal  is  weighing 
nine  misconduct  charges  against 
former  intelligence  detective  Jay 
Paul,  who  is  accused  of  storing 
thousands  of  confidential  in- 
telligence records  outside  the 
department,  and  of  leaking  secret 
police  data  to  a right-wing 
organization,  the  Western  Goals 
Foundation  of  Alexandria,  Va., 
that  has  been  computerizing  in- 
formation on  political  leftists. 
Paul  is  also  being  investigated  by 
the  district  attorney  ’s  office,  the 
grand  jury,  the  City  Council  and 
the  police  commission. 


ACLU  suit 

Misconduct  charges  have  also 
been  filed  against  Paul’s  superior, 
Lieut.  Thomas  Scheidecker, 
former  custodian  of  records  for 
the  Public  Disorder  Intelligence 
Division.  Scheidecker  was 
charged  with  allegedly  storing  in- 
telligence documents  at  his  home 
and  with  lying  to  police  in- 
vestigators. He  was  suspended 
with  pay  after  pleading  not  guilty 
to  the  charges,  and  his  case  is  still 
pending  before  a department  trial 
board. 

According  to  an  ACLU  spokes- 
man, other  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  California  may  soon  come 
under  fire  from  the  civil  liberties 
group.  Those  that  fail  to  develop 
guidelines  as  restrictive  as  those 
adopted  in  the  Los  Angeles  settle- 
ment may  be  sued,  the  spokes- 
man said,  pointing  a finger  at  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff’s 
Department  and  the  San  Diego 
Police  Department. 


Tapping  in  to  the  basics 
of  computerized  crime 


•Deadly  force 
•Plea 
bargaining 
•The 
exclusionary 
rule 
•The 
insanity 
defense 
•The  death 
penalty 


Everybody  talks  about  them. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ETHICS  is  the 

journal  that  analyzes  them  from  a moral 
point  of  view. 

For  more  information  contact: 

The  Institute  for  Criminal  Justice  Ethics, 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  444  W.  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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organization,  one  that  applies  to 
all  levels  of  the  organization,  in- 
cluding administators. 

The  second  part  of  this  work 
consists  of  eight  chapters  that 
provide  guidelines  for  safe- 
guarding computers  from 
criminal  manipulation.  This  sec- 
tion includes  a basic  history  of  the 
computer,  audit  controls, 
methods  of  detecting  and  in- 
vestigating computer  crimes,  law 
enforcement  and  prosecutorial  in- 
volvement, and  instituting  a 
security  program. 

One  aspect  of  computer  crime 
that  is  readily  apparent  in  this 
part  of  the  text  is  the  difficulty  in 
investigating  and  prosecuting 
these  violations.  From  the  lack  of 
proper  statutes  to  ill-prepared 
police  and  prosecutors,  the  victim 
of  a computer  crime  faces  an 
uphill  battle  to  obtain  justice. 

The  final  five  chapters  address 


‘Evidence’ 

Continued  from  Page  13 
detailed  information  on  available 
tests,  how  to  identify  blood  (in- 
cluding information  on  the  mix- 
ing of  various  solutions  that 
assist  in  the  identification  of 
human  blood).  What  is  missing 
from  the  book  is  at  least  a men- 
tion of  tests  for  alcohol,  drugs,  or 
other  substances  in  an 
individual’s  blood.  The  chapter  or 
human  hair  identification  is  also 
informative. 

Some  of  the  chapters  are  not  as 
complete.  The  chapter  on  finger- 
prints provides  a fairly  standard 
description  of  the  how  and  why  of 
fingerprints,  but  leaves  out  any 
mention  of  a new  latent  printing 
process  referred  to  as  Dura  Print. 
A book  published  in  1983  should 
at  least  mention  this  fairly  new 


some  special  concerns  of  com- 
puter crime,  such  as  industrial  es- 
pionage, defense-threatening 
high  technology  theft,  and  cor- 
porate takeovers.  In  addition,  the 
author  warns  us  that  the  paper- 
less, cashless  direction  our  socie- 
ty is  approaching  will  present  ad- 
ditional areas  of  vulnerability. 

This  work  concludes  with  a 
brief  glossary  of  computer- 
related  terms  and  a substantial 
bibliography. 

This  book  is  filled  with  vital  in- 
formation concerning  computer 
crimes.  Each  subject  area  is  writ- 
ten up  in  a manner  that  allows  the 
lay  person  to  understand  and 
benefit  from  its  content. 
Although  this  work  is  primarily 
directed  toward  managers,  I 
would  also  sincerely  recommend 
it  for  law  enforcement  officers, 
prosecutors,  judges,  legislators, 
and  computer-science  educators. 


is  lacking 

process.  All  of  the  chapters  fail  to 
mention  the  importance  of  taking 
complete  photographs  of  any 
evidence  prior  to  processing.  Nor 
is  any  mention  made  of  tests  to 
show  the  use  of  a weapon  or 
specifically  a firearm,  such  as  the 
Trace  Metal  Detection  Test 
(TMDT)  or  the  Atomic  Absorp- 
tion Analysis  Kit  (gunpowder 
residue  test).  Such  tests  are  im- 
portant methods  used  by  criminal 
investigators. 

There  are  better  books  that  deal 
with  similar  topics.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, but  this  book  is  not  com- 
plete, it  has  some  typographical 
errors,  and  fails  to  mention  some 
important  topics.  It  does  not  war- 
rant being  recommended  to  in- 
structors or  law  enforcement 
training  directors. 
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Post-hypnotic  ID’s  prove  no  spellbinder 


Continued  from  Page  9 
testimony,  must  outweigh  the 
dangers  of  unfair  prejudice,  jury 
confusion  or  jury  misapprehen- 
sion before  such  evidence  will  be 
allowed  into  court.  In  this  case, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  found,  based 
upon  the  facts  in  this  case,  that 
the  evidentiary  value  of  the  police 
officer  s post-hypnotic  testimony 
did  not  outweigh  these  dangers. 

This  decision  was  based  in  large 
part  on  the  fact  that  in  the  state 
court  system,  there  have  evolved 
three  distinct  approaches  to  the 
use  of  testimony  obtained 
through  hypnosis.  Several  states 
allow  the  use  of  hypnosis-induced 
testimony  and  allow  the  juries  to 
give  whatever  amount  of  credi- 
bility they  deem  appropriate  to 
such  testimony.  Other  states,  like 
New  Jersey,  exclude  such  testi- 
mony unless  the  prosecution  can 
demonstrate  that  rigorous  pro- 
cedural safeguards  have  been 
employed  to  prevent  the  “hyp- 


notic creation  of  pseudo- 
memories.'’ Two  states,  Califor- 
nia and  New  York,  have  held  such 
testimony  to  be  untrustworthy 
for  legal  purposes  and  thus  inad- 
missible regardless  of  the  pro- 
cedures utilized  to  minimize  the 
risks. 

The  decision  in  this  case  was 
also  based  in  part  on  the  appellate 
court  s belief  that  measures 
designed  to  minimize  the  risk  of 
the  “hypnotic  creation  of  pseudo- 
memories” had  not  been  utilized 
in  this  case. 

Of  significance  is  the  fact  that 
the  decision  specifically  set  forth 
the  notion  that:  “We  do  not  for- 
mulate a per  se  rule  of  inad- 
missibility for  cases  not  involving 
personal  identification.”  The 
evidentiary  balancing  test  util- 
ized did  not  permit  the  admission 
of  the  testimony  in  this  particular 
case,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
there  will  not  be  situations,  both 
in  the  Federal  court  system  and  in 
the  states  that  comprise  the  Fifth 


Circuit,  where  the  probative  value 
test  will  be  met.  Beyond  the  Fifth 
Circuit  this  decision  will  carry 
great  weight  in  those  Federal  cir- 
cuits that  have  as  yet  not  ar- 
ticulated a ruling  with  regard  to 
the  admissibility  of  post-hypnotic 
testimony. 

(United  States  v.  Valdez,  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
No.  82-1700,  decision  announced 
January  3,  1984.) 

Payment  per  Conviction 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit 
handed  down  the  Valdez  decision. 
Justice  Garwood  of  that  court 
also  announced  a decision  that 
held  constitutional  a Mississippi 
statute  authorizing  the  payment 
of  a $10  fee  to  a constable  when 
his  or  her  arrest  of  a suspect 
resulted  in  a conviction.  The 
statute  in  question  is  codified  as 
Mississippi  Code  Section  25-7-27 
(supp.  1982). 

The  case  arose  out  of  a Title  18 


China  goes  after  ‘bad  elements 
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disturbing  the  peace,  car  theft 
and  taking  part  in  a protest  rally. 

While  the  Soviet  Union’s  milit- 
siya  was  under  attack,  the  police 
in  China  were  busy  with  a huge 
roundup  of  criminals.  Diplomats 
in  Peking  said  that  China  ’s  police 
had  been  ordered  to  arrest  50.000 
criminals  and  “antisocial” 
elements.  Reports  in  the 
government-controlled  news- 
papers told  of  the  arrests  of  hun- 


dreds of  murderers,  rapists,  rob- 
bers, arsonists  and  “bad 
elements.  Scores  of  executions 
were  reported,  and  diplomats  and 
other  foreign  observers  believed 
the  actual  number  may  have  been 
nearly  1,000.  In  Peking  and  other 
cities,  condemned  criminals  were 
executed  following  mass  rallies; 
others  were  paraded  through  the 
streets  while  wearing  signs 
listing  their  crimes  and 
sentences,  apparently  as  an  ob- 


ject lesson  for  would-be  criminals. 

As  part  of  the  get-tough  ap> 
proach  to  crime,  the  standing 
committee  of  the  National 
People’s  Congress  enacted  laws 
broadening  the  list  of  crimes  car- 
rying the  death  penalty.  Now 
embezzlers,  gang  leaders  and 
organizers  of  prostitution  may  be 
put  to  death. 

In  Spain,  meanwhile,  the  na- 
tional police  forces  are  enjoying 
growing  popularity  after  years  of 
being  hated  as  the  symbols  of  dic- 
tator Francisco  Franco's  op- 
pressive regime.  There  is  still  a 
legacy  of  fear  left  over  from  the 
Franco  years,  but  as  Spain  has 
gradually  adopted  democracy, 
the  police  are  increasingly  being 
seen  as  protectors  rather  than  op- 
pressors, according  the  The  New 
York  Times.  “Six  years  ago,  when 
I saw  a cop,  my  first  thought  was, 

‘Is  he  going  to  try  to  arrest  me?’  ” 
a 30-year-old  painter  told  the 
Times.  “Now  I’m  more  apt  to 
think  of  him  arresting  some  guy 
who  is  out  to  mug  me.  I feel  safer 
when  I see  one  — I never  though 
I’d  say  that.” 

This  acceptance  of  the  police  is 
greater  in  the  cities  than  the  coun- 
tryside. Outside  the  major  cities, 
policing  is  still  done  by  65,000 
civil  guards,  a conservative 
paramilitary  force  who  live  in  bar- 
racks in  the  towns  and  are  famed 
for  their  three-cornered  hats  and 
colorful  uniforms.  Spain’s 
Socialist  government  apparently 
has  plans  to  demilitarize  the 
guards,  but  it  has  moved  to  shake 
up  their  leadership  and  install 
commanders  with  democratic 
leanings.  Spanish  police  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  match  the  image 
of  police  as  public  protectors  in 
the  U.S.,  Britain  and  other 
democracies,  but  they’re  on  the 
way. 


U.S.C.  §1983  action  brought  by  a 
defendant  arrested  by  a Clay 
County  constable.  The  defendant 
was  arrested  and  charged  with 
carrying  a concealed  weapon, 
public  profanity  and  resisting  ar- 
rest. At  trial,  the  judge  dismissed 
the  concealed  weapons  charge, 
after  which  the  defendant  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  other  two  counts. 

The  judge  imposed  a fine  of  $75 
and  assessed  $ 1 0 in  court  costs  on 
each  of  the  remaining  two  of- 
fenses. The  defendant  paid  the 
fine  and  the  assessments  and  in 
due  course  the  constable  who 
made  the  arrest  was  given  $20  for 
his  work. 

After  the  constable  had  been 
paid  the  convicted  appellant 
brought  on  the  §1983  action,  urg- 
ing the  United  States  District 
Court  to  find  that  the  Mississippi 
statute  in  question:  “unconstitu- 
tionally impairs  constables  in 
making  ‘an  objective  determina- 
tion of  whether  a person  should  be 
arrested  or  charges  made  against 
him;’  (2)  it  encourages  them  to  file 
multiple  charges,  thereby  max- 
imizing their  chances  for  receiv- 
ing fees;  and  (3)  it  gives  them  a 
financial  incentive  to  testify 
against  those  arrested  to  increase 
the  chances  of  conviction.” 

Based  in  significant  part  on  the 
fact  that  the  challenge  in  this  case 
was  not  in  any  way  rooted  in  a 
Fourth  Amendment  claim  that 
the  constable  did  not  have  prob- 
able cause  to  make  the  arrest,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit said  in  terse  language  that 
the  appellant  “suffered  no  con- 
stitutional deprivation  and  is 
thus  not  entitled  to  damages.” 

In  reaching  this  conclusion,  the 
appellate  court  stressed  the  fact 
that  this  case  was  factually  very 
different  from  those  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that 
have  held  unconstitutional  a local 
or  state  judge  receiving  fees  for 
his  or  her  trial  time  only  in  the 
event  of  a conviction.  Here  the 


Court  of  Appeals  noted  that  the 
constable's  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  to  effect  the  arrest  did  not 
ultimately  determine  whether  he 
or  she  would  receive  the  $10-per- 
conviction  fee.  Here  an  indepen- 
dent judicial  agent  reviewed  the 
facts,  accepted  a guilty  plea  to 
two  charges  and  only  then  im- 
posed the  assessment.  The  con- 
stable received  his  fee  in  this  case 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  defen- 
dant entered  a guilty  plea.  He  had 
no  control  over  the  course  of  the 
judicial  proceedings  as  did  local 
judges  under  the  unconstitu- 
tional system  of  paying  judges’ 
fees. 

Central  to  the  appellate  court’s 
reasoning  in  this  case  was  the  fact 
that  the  statute  “does  not  pur- 
port to  authorize  arrest  (or  pro- 
secution) under  any  condition,  or 
for  any  purpose,  apart  from  those 
otherwise  authorized  and  provid- 
ed by  law.” 

This  decision,  even  though 
issued  by  a Federal  Court  of  App- 
Peals,  does  not  automatically 
legitimize  all  systems  either 
throughout  the  country  or  even 
within  the  three  states  compris- 
ing the  Fifth  Circuit  which  utilize 
a fee-for-conviction  scheme.  Each 
statute  must  be  analyzed  against 
the  constitutional  framework  of 
fairness,  whereby  the  actions  of 
constables,  peace  officers  and 
police  officers  are  evaluated  by  a 
disinterested  judiciary  whose 
financial  security  is  not  depen- 
dant upon  the  outcome  of  a par- 
ticular case. 

(Brown  v.  Edwards,  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  No. 
82-4216,  decision  announced 
January  3,  1984.) 

• 

Avery  Eli  Okin  welcomes  cor- 
respondence from  readers  of 
Supreme  Court  Briefs.  Address 
correspondence  to:  Avery  Eli 
Okin,  Esq.,  do  Howard  S.  Kass, 
P.C.,  330  Sunrise  Highway, 
Rockville  Centre,  NY  11570-4968. 


The  gray  shadow 
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Police  Officers.  The  Metro-Dade 
Police  Department  in  Miami.  Fla., 
is  seeking  250  new  officers. 
Qualifications  include  age  19  or 
over  with  high  school  diploma  or 
GED,  weight  proportionate  to 
height,  vision  20/100  correctable 
to  20/30,  and  possess  a valid 
driver's  license.  Applicant  must 
be  in  good  health  and  must  pass  a 
written  test,  physical  examina- 
tion, psychological  and  back- 
ground investigation. 

Salary  range  is  $18,314  to 
$23,600,  plus  educational  incen- 
tive money.  Department  provides 
uniform,  equipment  and  health 
and  life  insurance.  Retirement 
paid  by  department. 

For  further  details,  write: 
Metro-Dade  Police  Department, 
Recruitment  Section,  1390  N.W. 
14th  Avenue,  Miami,  FL  33125. 


Criminal  Justice  Coor- 
dinator/Instructor. Okaloosa- 
Walton  Junior  College  in 
Niceville,  Fla.,  has  an  immediate 
vacancy  for  an  experienced 
criminal  justice  trainer.  The 
12-month  position  involves 
classroom  teaching,  program 
coordination  and  articulation 
with  local  and  state  law  enforce- 
ment, corrections  and  training 
agencies. 

The  position  requires  a 
minimum  of  a master’s  degree  in 
criminal  justice  or  a closely 
related  field  (minimum  of  18 
graduate  semester  hours  in 
criminal  justice,  which  includes 
law  enforcement,  corrections  and 
criminal  law).  Successful  comple- 
tion of  recognized  training 
courses  in  instructor  techniques 
or  its  equivalent  is  desired.  In  ad- 
dition, applicants  must  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years  full-time 
documented  successful  criminal 
justice  field  experience:  a 
minimum  of  three  years  full-time 
(or  full-time  equivalent) 
documented  successful  post- 
secondary teaching  experience; 


and  a minimum  of  two  years 
documented  successful  ad 
ministrative  experience  in  a 
criminal  justice  agency  or  train- 
ing center. 

Applications  accepted  through 
March  12,  1984.  Preferred  start- 
ing date  is  April  16,  1984, 
negotiable  to  no  later  than  May 
21,  1984.  Interested  persons 
should  contact:  Personnel  Office, 
Okaloosa -Walton  Junior  College, 
100  College  Blvd.,  Niceville,  FL 
32578.  Telephone:  (904)  678-5111 
ext.  214.  (Certain  veterans  and 
veteran  spouses  may  receive 
preference  in  employment  if 
otherwise  qualified.) 


Assistant  Professor.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  has  a 
vacancy  for  a tenure-track  faculty 
position  in  police  administra- 
tion/criminal justice,  beginning 
fall  1984. 

Applicants  should  have  an  ad- 
vanced degree  in  police  ad- 
ministration or  criminal  justice 
with  administrative  experience  in 
law  enforcement.  Ph.D.’s  pre- 
ferred. A secondary  field  in  public 
administration  is  desired. 
Teaching  responsibilities  include 
courses  in  public  administration 
program  with  emphasis  on  police 
administration  and  courses  in 
criminal  justice  studies.  Appoint- 
ment will  be  at  the  rank  of  assis- 
tant professor  and  the  salary 
range  is  $18,000  to  $24,000. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to: 
Ronald  E.  Pynn,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Political  Science. 
University  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks,  ND  58202. 
Deadline  for  applications  is 
March  15,  1984.  The  university  is 
an  affirmative  action/equal  op- 
portunity employer. 

Police  Officers  (Lateral  Entry). 
The  city  of  Bellevue,  Wash.,  a 
community  of  75,000  with  a police 
department  consisting  of  111 


sworn  officers,  is  seeking  ex- 
perienced law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age,  and  have  a minimum 
of  12  months  experience  as  a 
sworn,  full-time  municipal  or 
county  police  officer,  with  at  least 
two  years  of  college. 

Salary  range  if  $1,851  to  $2,226 
per  month,  depending  on  work 
background.  Top  step  pay  is 
$2,372  per  month.  Benefits  in- 
clude excellent  medical,  dental 
and  retirement  plans;  1 1 paid 
holidays  and  13  vacation  days  to 
start.  All  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment are  provided  by  the  city. 

To  apply,  write  to:  Personnel 
Department,  City  of  Bellevue, 
P.O.  Box  1768,  Bellevue,  WA 
98009.  Direct  telephone  inquiries 
to  Lieut.  J.D.  Egan,  at  (206) 
455-7854. 


Bilingual  Police  Officers.  The  city 
of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  is  seeking 
police  officer  candidates  who  are 
fluent  in  both  English  and 
Spanish. 

In  addition  to  Spanish  fluency, 
applicants  must  be  between  21 
and  35  years  of  age,  be  a U.S. 
citizen  or  permanent  resident, 
possess  60  college  semester  units 
or  90  quarter  units,  and  have  vi- 
sion of  at  least  20/50,  correctable 
to  20/20. 

Salary  is  $25,893  to  $31,473 
after  four  years,  plus  five  percent 
for  intermediate  POST  certificate 
and  additional  two  and  one-half 
percent  for  advanced  POST  cer- 
tificate. Officers  work  a a four- 
day,  40-hour  week.  Equipment  is 
provided,  along  with  $400  yearly 
uniform  allowance  and  paid 
medical  and  dental  plans. 

A three-day  out-of-town  selec- 
tion process  is  available  to  ap- 
plicants residing  more  than  100 
miles  from  San  Jose.  Address  all 
inquiries  to:  San  Jose  Police 
Dept.,  Recruiting  Unit,  P.O.  Box 
270,  San  Jose,  CA  95103-0270. 


Telephone:  (408)  277-4951. 

Police  Officers.  The  Orlando,  Fla., 
Police  Department  is  seeking 
recruits. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  19 
years  of  age  and  a U.S.  citizen; 
possess  high  school  or  the 
equivalent,  and  have  eyesight  of 
at  least  20/70.  All  applicants 
must  pass  background  investiga- 
tion, timed  run,  and  written, 
psychological,  polygraph  and 
medical  examinations.  Ap- 
plicants are  notified  of  hiring 
within  two  months  of  application. 

Salary  range  is  $15,221  to 
$19,658,  along  with  additional 
educational  incentive  monies.  Ex- 
cellent benefits  and  pension  plan 
are  provided,  along  with 
uniforms,  equipment  and 
life/health  insurance. 

Send  all  inquiries  to:  Orlando 
Police  Department,  Recruitment 
Section,  P.O.  Box  913,  Orlando 
FL  32802.  Telephone:  (305) 
849-2473  or  toll-free  in  Florida 
only,  (800)  432-5702. 

Faculty  Positions.  The  Universi- 
ty of  Wisconsin  at  Oshkosh  has 
two  tenure-track  positions  in  its 
criminal  justice  program.  The 
program  has  approximately  250 
undergraduate  majors. 

The  first  position  is  for  a senior 
person  with  long-standing  ex- 
perience. credentials  and  publica- 
tions in  criminal  justice.  A Ph.D. 
in  a relevant  discipline  is  re- 
quired. Appointment  will  be  at 
the  associate  professor  level. 

The  second  position,  at  the 
assistant  professor  level,  requires 
an  individual  with  a Ph.D.  in 
criminal  justice. 

For  both  positions,  the  univer- 
sity is  seeking  individuals  with  a 
mix  of  competencies  to  cover  such 
areas  as  law  enforcement,  police 
administration,  police  communi- 
ty relations,  criminal  justice 
policy  analysis,  correctional  ad- 
ministration, criminal  justice 


planning  and  methodology, 
public  sector  management  infor- 
mation systems  and  related 
courses  in  criminal  justice  and 
public  administration. 

The  positions  are  pending  ex- 
pected budgetary  approval. 
Salary  for  both  spots  is  com- 
petitive. To  apply,  send  letter  of 
application,  vita,  transcripts  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation 
to:  Dr.  Willard  E.  Smith,  Chair- 
man, Department  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Oshkosh,  Oshkosh,  WI  54901. 
Closing  date  for  applications  is 
April  6,  1984. 


Teaching  Positions.  Grambling 
State  University  in  Louisiana  has 
three  faculty  vacancies  in  its 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice, 
beginning  fall  1984.  The  three 
positions  will  be  at  the  instructor, 
assistant  professor  and  associate 
professor  level. 

Requirements  include  an 
earned  doctorate  in  criminal 
justice  or  a related  field.  Teaching 
experience  at  the  university  level, 
a proven  record  of  research  and/or 
practical  experience  in  the 
criminal  justice  field  is  desirable. 
An  ABD  or  JD  with  experience,  a 
record  of  scholarly  research  and 
significant  progress  on  the  disser- 
tation will  be  considered. 

All  three  positions  involve  a 
graduate  and/or  undergraduate 
teaching  load.  Positions  operate 
under  a nine-month  contract, 
with  an  opportunity  for  summer 
teaching.  Salary  is  competitive, 
based  on  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. 

To  apply,  send  complete 
resume,  copy  of  transcripts  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation, 
before  April  30,  1984,  to:  P.  Ray 
Kedia,  Chairman,  Screening  Com- 
mittee, Department  of  Criminal 
Justice,  Grambling  State  Univer- 
sity, P.O.  Drawer  J,  Grambling, 
LA  71245. 


This  publication  is  available  in  microform. 


University  Microfilms 
International 


Please  send  additional  information 
for 


Name 

Institution 

Street 

City 

State 


(name  of  publication) 


300  North  Zeeb  Road 
Dept  PR 

Ann  Arbor.  Mi  48106 
USA 


30-32  Mortimer  Stre< 
Dept  PR 
London  WIN  7RA 
England 


‘Police  Managers 
in  the  80’s: 

The  Challenge 
of  Leadership’ 

The  first  annual  conference  of  the 
Police  Management  Association 
will  be  held  May  7-14,  1984,  at 
the  Shaw  Park  Beach  Hotel  in 
beautiful  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica. 

For  program  information,  rates  and  travel 
details,  contact:  E.  Roberta  Lesh,  Executive 
Director,  Police  Management  Association,  1909 
K Street  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20006.  Tele  • 
(202)  833-1460. 
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APRIL 

Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 

Press.  To  be  held  in  Flint.  Mich.  Fee:  $65. 

2-3  Terrorism  in  the  1980V  Presented  by 

heTHardM  ' KOb€U  & Amoc-  Ltd  To  be 
held  in  Miami.  Fla.  Fee:  *350. 

2-3.  Intervening  and  Interrogation. 
Presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Fee:  130. 

£-4.  Public  Safety  Radio  Dispatchers’. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  in 
cooperation  with  Delaware  State  Police 
r ee:  $230. 

2-6.  Level  II  Shotgun  Instructor  Certifica- 
tion. Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson 
Academy  Fee:  $450.  To  be  held  in  Spring- 
field.  Mass. 

2-6.  Supervisory  Training.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement 
Fee:  $125. 

2-13.  At-Scene  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  Fee. 
S550. 


16-18.  Robbery  and  Investigation  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  cooperation  with  the  Wil- 
mington Department  of  Police.  Fee.  *275. 

16-20.  Management  Training.  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement 
Fee:  $125. 

16-M.  Crime  Scene  Technology.  Presented 
t>y  oirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories.  Tui- 
tion: $300.  v 

16-27.  Managing  Small-  and.Medium-Sized 
Police  Departments.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  $550. 

17  Handgun  Retention.  Presented  by  The 
Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College.  Fee: 

18-19.  Aircraft  Security.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Assoc..  Ltd  To  be 
held  in  New  Orleans.  La.  Fee:  $350. 

Jf-1®*-  B1°1mbs  and  Terrorism.  Presented  by 
the  Rockland  Community  College  Criminal 
Justice  Institute.  Tuition:  $125. 


3-5.  Kinesic  Technique  of  Interview  & Inter- 
rogation Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  of  Sam  Houston  State  University 
Fee:  $275. 

5-16.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Investiga- 
tion Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police 
Iraffic  Management.  Fee:  $425. 

9-10.  Intelligence  Gathering  & Analysis, 
resented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $150. 

R-ll  Video  Surveillance  Techniques. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson.  Fee:  $275 
To  be  held  in  Springfield.  Mass. 

9-13.  Management  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  The  New  England  Instituteof 
Law  Enforcement  Management. 

9-13.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc.' 
Sponsored  by  the  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety.  To  be  held  in  Austin  Tex 
Fee:  $395. 

11-12.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Fee: 
$65. 

n-13.  Night  Surveillance  Techniques. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson.  Fee:  $250 
To  be  held  in  Springfield.  Mass. 

13.  The  Security  Training  Program:  Plann- 
ing. Development,  and  Implementation 
Presented  by  the  Academy  of  Security. 
Educators  and  Trainers.  Inc.  IASET).  To  be 
held  in  Baltimore.  Md. 

16-17.  New  Wireless  Protection 
Technology.  Presented  by  Richard  W 
Kobetz  & Assoc..  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  New 
Orleans.  La.  Fee:  $350. 


19.  Neck  Restraints.  Presented  by  The 
Milwaukee  Technical  College.  Fee.  $50. 

19-20.  Media  Relations.  Presented  by  the 
Georgia  Police  Academy.  Fee:  $150. 

23-24.  Report  Writing  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Personnel.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  Fee: 
SI  50. 

23-25.  Managing  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  cooperation  with  the  Wil- 
mington Department  of  Police.  Fee:  $275. 
23-27.  Firearms  Instructor.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson.  Fee:  $450.  To  be  held  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 

23-27.  Police  Composite  Artists  Training 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Colorado  State 
University. 

23-May  11.  Command  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management. 

28- 29.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Pittsburgh.  Fee:  $65. 

29- May  2.  Models  for  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Fee:  $500. 

30- May  4.  Police  Budget  Preparation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$400. 

30-May  4.  Level  I Shotgun.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson.  Fee:  $450.  To  be  held  in 
Palm  Beach  County.  Fla. 

30-May  25.  School  of  Police  Supervision. 
Presented  by  Southwestern  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute. 


MAY 

2-4.  Police  Media  Relations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $260. 

6- 7.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Winnipeg.  Manitoba 
Fee:  $65. 

7- 8.  Hostage  and  Kidnap:  Tactics  & 
Negotiations.  Presented  by  Richard  W 
Kobetz  & Assoc..  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Win- 
chester. Va.  Fee:  $350. 

7-11.  Shotgun  Instructor  Certification 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
Fee:  $450,  To  be  held  in  Palm  Beach  Coun- 
ty. Fla. 

7-11.  Executive  Development.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $295. 

7-18.  Middle  Management  (Police). 
Presented  by  Florida  Institute  for  Law  En- 
forcement. Fee:  $150. 

7-18.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $550. 

7-July  13.  Promotion  Preparation  System. 
Presented  by  Police  Officers  Training  Ser- 
vice. 

9- June  13.  Writing  Skills  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  Florida  Institute  for 
Law  Enforcement.  Fee:  $35. 

10- 12.  Teller  Security  Training.  Presented 
by  Sam  Houston  State  University. 
Criminal  Justice  Center, 

13- 19.  Providing  Protective  Services  (VIP 
Protection).  Presented  by  Richard  W. 
Kobetz  & Assoc..  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Win- 
chester. Va.  Fee:  $1,895. 

14- 17.  Field  Training  Officer.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $295. 

14-18.  Workshop  for  the  Police  Training  Of- 
ficer. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $295. 

14-18.  Crime  Scene  Technology.  Presented 
by  Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories  Fee 
$300. 

14-18.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc.  To 
be  held  in  Denver.  Colo. 

14-25.  Technical  Accident  Investigation 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$450. 

16- 17.  Psychological  Screening  for  Entry- 
Level  Police  Officers.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management  Fee 
$295. 

17- 18.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by 


Directory  of  Treining  Sources 


Academy  of  Security  Educators  and 
Trainers.  Inc.  ASET  Suite.  Executive 
Office  Building.  825  E.  Baltimore  St.. 
Baltimore.  MD  21202. 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc..  Law  En- 
forcement Programs.  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102 

Calibre  Press.  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook. iIL  60062 

Colorado  State  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Conferences  and  Institutes, 
Fort  Collins.  CO  80523.  Tel.:  (303) 
491-6222.  I 

Criminal  Justice  Center.  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street.  New  York.  NY  10019.  Tel.-  (2121 
247-1600 

Georgia  Police  Academy,  959  E.  Con- 
federate Ave.,  P.O.  Box  1456.  Atlanta. 

. GA  30371.  Tel:  (404)  656-6105 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College.  P.O.  Box 
13489.  St.  Petersburg.  FL  33733, 

Frank  A.  Bolz  Associates.  Inc.  320  East 
34tgh  Street,  Suite  1C.  New  York  N Y 
10016. 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. University  of  North  Florida. 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jackson- 
ville, FL  32216 


Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Council.  1 Ashburton  PI.,  Room 
1310.  Boston.  MA  02108 

McCabe  Associates.  564  Broadway, 
Bayonne.  NJ  07002.  Telephone:  (201). 
437-0026. 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College, 
1015  North  Sixth  Street.  Milwaukee,' 
Wis.  53203. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville  K Y 
40292. 

National  Intelligence  Academy, 
1300-1400  N.W.  62nd  Street.  Fort 
Lauderdale.  FL  33309. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College. 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park.  MA  02157. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-159 
Human  Development  Bldg,.  University 
Park.  PA  16802 

Police  International  Ltd.,  7297-D  Lee 
Highway,  Falls  Church.  VA  22042 
1703)  237-0135. 

Police  Officers  Training  Service, 
Soundview  Avenue,  Southoid.  N.Y. 
11971.  Tel.:  (516)  765-5472. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines,  Route  Two.  Box 


342,  Winchester.  VA  22601.  Tel.:  (703 
662-7288 

Rockland  Community  College. 
Criminal  Justice  Institute  145  College 
Road.  Suffern,  NY  10901. 

Ross  Engineering  Associates,  7906 
Hope  Valley  Court.  Adamstown.  MD 
21710 

Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy.  Box  2296.  Huntsville.  TX 
77341. 

Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories, 
Criminalistics  Training  Center,  114 
Triangle  Drive,  P.O.  Box  30576, 
Raleigh.  NC  27622. 

Smith  & Wesson  Academy,  2100 
Roosevelt  Avenue.  Springfield.  Mass. 
01 101.  Telephone:  (413)  781-8300. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. P.O.  Box  707.  Richardson.  TX 
75080.  Tel:  (214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute.  555  Clark  Street.  P.O. 
Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware.  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  Wilmington.  DE 
19806.  Tel.:  (302)738-8155 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University, 
816  W.  Franklin.  Richmond.  VA  23284. 
Tel.:  (804)  257-1850. 


D,8C‘PUn*  Workshop. 
Presented  by  Southwestern  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute.  Fee:  $160. 

sir!!  U_tent  Fin*"  Print*  Presented  by 
Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories.  Fee: 

21-24  Bomb  Threat  Response.  Presented 
by  Police  International.  Ltd.  Fee:  *550. 

21-25.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc.  To 
be  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Ut. 

28-30.  Handgun  Retention  Instructor 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
Fee:  *225.  To  be  held  in  Springfield.  Mass. 

2&-June  1.  Interview  and  Interrogation. 
Presented  by  Florida  Institute  for  Law  En- 
forcement. Fee:  *125. 

Inat,uctor  Presented 
ry  WeSSOn  Academy.  Fee:  *450. 

To  be  held  in  Palm  Beach  County.  Fla. 

28-June  1.  Defensive  Tactics  I.  Presented 
by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  Fee  *376 
To  be  held  in  Springfield.  Mass. 

28-June  1.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$350. 

31 -June  1.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by 
Ca fibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Colorado 
Springs.  Colo.  Fee:  $65. 

JUNE 

4-5.  Electronic  Spying  and 
Countermeasures.  Presented  by  Ross 
Engineering  Associates. 

6-8.  Officer  Survival.  Presented  by  Smith  & 
Wesson  Academy.  Tuition.  *350 

H-12.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Little  Rock,  Ar 
Fee:  $65. 

11-13.  Introduction  to  Microcomputer  for 
the  Police  Manager.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management 
(IPTM).  Fee:  $395. 

11-15.  DWI  Instructor.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Tui- 
tion: *295. 


11-15.  Crime  Scene  Technology.  Presented 

l,r3W  ,^PrintUb0,*“ri<!9T“' 

13-15  Hostage  Negotiation  and  Recovery. 
Presented  by  Frank  A.  Bolz  Associates  Inc 
Fee:  *295. 

1^17.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Highwood.  Ill  Fee: 
*66. 

1J21.  Latent  Finger  Prints  - From  Crime 
Jcene  ^Courtroom.  Presented  by  Sirchie 
•nger  Print  Laboratories.  Fee:  $395. 

18-22.  Crime  Prevention  Training  for  Older 
Persona.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  School  of  Justice  Ad- 
ministration. 

a>-22.  Kidnap  and  Extortion  Investigation, 
PoUc  and  Corporate  Security  Interaction. 

£r,n2£ by  Fr-k  a-  ^ 


Come  co  the 
Explorer  Conference! 

The  1984  Law  Enforcement  Explorer 
Conference  will  be  part  of  the  Nation- 
al exploring  Conference  to  be  held 
August  6-1 1 at  Ohio  State  University. 

• Role  playing  competitions! 

• Demonstrations! 

• Seminars! 

• Exhibits! 

• Leadership  training! 

• Pistol  Shooting  competition! 

All  Law  Enforcement  Explorers  are 
invited  to  attend. 

For  more  information  contact: 
Exploring  Division 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
1325  Walnut  Hill  Lane 
Irving,  TX  75062-1296 


Plan  to  attend  the... 


Second  Annual 

Gouernor’s  Conference  on  Crime  Prevention 


I I 


April  2-4,  1984 

Albany  Hilton 
Albany,  NY 


This  year's  conference  will  focus  on  a subject 
of  great  concern  to  alt  New  Yorkers,  personal 
secunty.  Prevention  of  crimes  against  small 
children  and  youth,  senior  citizens,  and 
execufves  will  receive  special  treatment. 
Other  seminars  will  focus  on  preventing  rape, 
robbery  and  domestic  violence.  Learn  about 
the  need  for  community  mobilization  - and 
your  special  role  as  New  York  State  continues 
its  efforts  to  Take  a Bite  Out  Of  Crime. 
For  information  and  registration  form  contact: 
NYS  Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Services 
Office  of  Crime  Prevention 
Executive  Park  Tower 
Albany,  NY  12203,  (518)  457-3670. 
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